Srand Union's L. P. Shield. National brands now account for 93°/, of sales. See page 37. 
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It’s the sign of the mind that wandered, 
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didn’t get across. 


And here’s the preventive Jam 
Handy work to 
dramatize and build your ideas into an effective 


story register, of 


for it! Let The 


Organization with you 


presentation whether for sales meeting, 


trade convention, training program, or con- 


sumer sales promotion. 


\ One-Stop 


The Jam Handy Organization has specia 
teams equipped to handle all phases of \ 


presentations and business showmans! 
movies, slidefilms, displays, staging, tie-i 
erature, demonstrations, speeches. You’l 
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source, with a single responsibility. 


time. One sour 
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the whole job done 
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le FIRST DETROIT NEWSPAPER IN 
CIRCULATION INCREASES FROM 
MARCH 31—SEPT. 30, 15 30, sited 


&\ 
: 
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_@ FIRST DETROIT WEEKDAY NEWS- , 
_ PAPER IN TOTAL CIRCULATION 
FOR THIRD QUARTER, JULY 1- 
SEPT. 30, 1950 \ 


-@ LARGEST WEEKDAY CIP*™.ATION IN 
FREE PRESS HISTORY .°~ ..:Y PERIOD 


@ All three Detroit newspapers did a pretty good job in circu- 
lation during the past six months. However, The Free Press did a 
little better job of increasing its circulation than any other Detroit 
newspaper — its weekday gain of 33,385 being nearly twice 


greater . . . its Sunday paper was the only one to show a gain. 


By printing the kind of a newspaper that is winning major public 
acceptance, we make it the kind of a newspaper that 
helps your ee do a better job. 

\ 449,449 


WEEKDAYS 


473,008 The Meteait Sree ress | 


SUNDAYS 
~* JOHN S. KNIGHT, PU 


Story, Bro oks & Finley y Inc., National Representatives 
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(or newspaper checking) 
is a Raw Material 
from which 


Successful 


Sales Policy 


e . 

is built 
@ If your product is one which a re- 
tailer is advertising in his local daily 
newspapers, you should know about 
and use ACB Research Services. 


These ACB weekly or monthly re- 
ports multiply management’s capac- 
ity to follow the activities of dealers 
—your own and competitive. They 
point out the merchants who are 
pushing your brand and those who 
merely “‘carry”’ it. 


If dealers advertise your brand, ACB 
will keep you abreast of all develop- 
ments... tell you what sizes, models, 
prices, etc. are being featured and 
then compares this advertising effort 
with that of competing dealers. You 
also receive all details of national re- 
leases by competing manufacturers 


Newspaper advertising is a most 
efficient form of advertising. It is 
flexible. It is local. It is personalized 
by your dealer’s signature. It is the 
advertising on which retailers thrive 
and grow. 


ACB Newspaper Research takes the 
daily newspaper advertising appear- 
ing in 1,393 localities and compiles 
that part of it in which you are 
interested into one clear, coherent 
picture that you can understand at a 
glance, or if you prefer, ACB can 
supply you with tear sheets of each 
dealer advertisement. 


Send for free ACB Catalog! 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 
—tells how to estimate 
cost—suggests many ap- 
plications of information 
furnished—gives names 
of satisfied users. 
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Close-ups of Low Budget TV Shows 
That Bring High Viewer Response 


A sampling of commercials in 11 TV areas, including smaller 
ones, finds people readily responding to offers of premiums, 
booklets, and brand reminder items 


How to Buy Advertising 
For 47c on the Dollar 


There’s no “trick” to it. The spread represents the difference 
between having the branch manager and his field men feel 
really enthusiastic instead of “blah” about copy and media. 
A new study among branch managers. 

By Philip Salisbury, Editor, Sales Management 


Must Trade Association Ad Campaigns 
Always Be Wishy-Washy? 


The answer is a resounding “no,” and the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association has some amazing results 


from its current campaign to prove it. 


A Country-wide View of Coverage 
By Operating TV Stations 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Brown Shoe Helps Dad Groom Son 
To Take Reins of His Retail Store 


By lending a friendly hand, Brown Shoe is bringing the 
second generation of its franchise holders into a close business 
relationship long enjoyed with their fathers 
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6 Steps to Ease War-induced Worries 
That Grip Your Salesmen 
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What Industries 
Best ‘51 Prospects? 


Future Sales Ratings, Sales Management's exclusive quarterly 
forecast in some 100 industries, predict: “new business highs 


as the Nation arms.” 


MERCHANDISING 


People-Building Pays 
For Grand Union 


Grand Union has nearly doubled sales in four years with its 
“every man an enterpriser” program and its expanded promo- 
tion of nationally advertised brands. A close-up of the men 
and the policies behind this startling sales increase. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes 
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Now There's Family Resemblance 
Wherever Warfield Brand Appears 


A company that once bragged on each carton “We do not 
advertise” has dressed its wide line of food products in one 
basic style and gone after—and secured—more outlets. 

By Reynold S. Smith, Jr., Ass’t. to the President and A. T. 
MacMath, Sales Manager, The Warfield Co. .............. 
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when it cracked the home workshop and hobbyist market 
through retail dealers. 
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T. R. PRODUCES 
VOLUME SALES 


<< Among the 8,500 T. R. Advertisers 
are approximately 2,000 who use no 
other media. T, R. produces sales for 
these companies in sufficient volume to 
justify their renewal, year after year, in 
Thomas Register . . . exclusively. 


Indisputable proof that T.R. pro- 
duces valuable sales contacts at the time 
buying is contemplated. Proof, too, that— 


E500 TR Sdvertivet 
Cut Be Wrong F 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Star Salesmen 


IMPACT. Quick as you’ve seen this 
Outdoor Panel. you've read it. 
And you'll find it hard to forget! 
Since it’s brief, colorful and to the 
point, panel technique carries your 
advertising message with terrific 
force. Put GOA Impact to work 
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WINE JUST LIKE y 
GRANDMA USED (3 


exciusiveny cee 
oy WINE CORPORATION. Ames 


General Outdoor Adv Co gaia 


for you today! General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., 515 S. Loomis 
St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


*Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 


CUT DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
in Metropolitan New York 


Use Lehigh deep-water docks for 
ee water-borne rates to metropolitan 


New York-New Jersey. 


Five warehouses, in the heart of the world's 
greatest market. 


24-hour delivery anywhere within 50 miles, by 
Lehigh fleet. 48 hours for 200 miles. 


Main-line rail connections to all carriers. 


Write, wire or phone for Lehigh's complete cost 
analysis of savings on food products, warehousing 
and distribution in the New York City area. 


. LEHIGH WAREHOUSE 


102 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, New Jersey 
Telephones: (NJ) Bigelow 3-7200 (NY) Rector 2-3338 
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Save Advertising Dollars in 1951 
with the FLEXIBILITY of 


TOXIAL REVIEW saves you important dollars 
its market-by-market flexibility. With it, you 
give special treatment to special market situa- 
ns. Build sales back quick in below-par markets. 
st special sales plans. Test new copy before 
eading it broadcast. Try out the impact of color 
p single market. Give extra support to deserving 
es outlets. Take quick advantage of favorable 
al market conditions. Yes, PICTORIAL REVIEW 
demonstrated sales-makinig, appropriation- 
ing //exbility that’s unique in Sunday magazine 
lishing. Surely a magazine like this should have 
rominent place on your media list in 1951. 


buying audience creai* and held by the 
l’s top artists and writers. 


n high readership for your advertisements. 


nighty impact of color advertising even in a 
market. 


r interest anchored deep in all the news of 
-town entertainment. 

ngle page competitive product advertising... 
.t field for your sales story. 

ty to time your advertising to the exact timing 
ur sales plans. 

penetration into largest consumer-masses in 
‘ica’s most influential buying centers. 
individual, street-by-street market guidance of 
imous Hearst Sales Operating Controls. 


Total 10- Market Circulation Takes Your Advertising To 
Over 6,000,000 Families With The Sunday Circulation Of 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER + SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH + DETROIT TIMES 
CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN «+ MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN + BOSTON ADVERTISER 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER + BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Any Combination Of Three Or More Papers Earns You A Group Discount 


The Human Side 


CARTOONING A CITY-OWNED 
UTILITY'S REPORT 


That old problem—getting stockholders to read the 
annual report, with its confusing assets and liabilities and 
all, and the way their company is being managed .. . 
Have you had it? 


The stockholders in the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District are about everybody in that California capital 
city, for this is the city-owned and operated electric 
utility. There were 83,480 customers metered, mostly 
residence, farm and small business. They had it—the old 
problem that is. 


There was some good news. Everybody had got a rate 
reduction, and service had been improved. But nobody 
had got a dividend check, and the citizen told about how 
much faster new meter connections were now made 
would probably have grunted, ‘““Oh, yeah?” 


After considering various ways of glamorizing the 
report, with illustrations of the system, animated charts 
and the like, the board decided on cartoons, suggested by 
the cartooned reports of the Girard Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. The text of the report was printed as made, 
with the familiar charts, piled-up dollars, where the 
money came from, and where it went... 


This municipal business is set up like a corporation, 
with president and board. “Brass” always wants to be 
understood. Besides the urge to be regarded as human, 
this particular management was new, having taken over 
from a private corporation three years before. 


So the job to be done by cartoons was to get the report 
read, and to show that the business was run by just peo- 
ple, who could, incidentally, enjoy a laugh. Albert J. 
Hamilten and the utility’s advertising agency, Chapin- 
Damm, Sacramento, worked out the pictures. 


For cartoons, a professional cartoonist was wanted, an 
artist whose every line is humorous: Magazine cartoonist 
Red Woodberry was found to be available. 


For subjects, they looked into the utility business it- 
self, and developed ideas at the customer level. The cus- 
tomer knows the meter reader, the monthly bill, suspects 
that she is being over charged. Dynamos, kilowatts, volts 
—the rest she leaves to the experts. 


And so the cartoon ideas included such scenes as five 
officers trying to explain to a housewife just what a 
kilowatt is, and making no headway whatever; a bright 
young manager assuring another housewife that the meter 
reader was not a disguised burglar; the attorney advising 
the board that it has no case against the dog that bit a 


meter reader because witnesses were ready to testify that J 
he bit the dog first... 


The attention received by the report was such that 
cartooning will lighten the next report, too. It was read, 
and commented on in the newspapers, and even attracted 
editorial praise from the banking press. 


When the city runs utility service, customer and public 
relations remain just the same. Service has to be actively 
sold, often in competition, as electricity vs. gas, the cus- 
tomers are as quick to question a bill—there are even 
bonds to be sold to bankers! 


“We feel that a public agency has a very real responsi- 
bility in doing a good reporting job on operating results,” 
is the way the Sacramento people explain their cartooning. 


THE TALKING WASHING MACHINE 


If, by any chance, your wife patronizes one of the self- 
service laundries, don’t be surprised if she one day bends 
yours ear about her strange experience: When she opens 
the door on one of the machines she just might get a sales 


THINGS MAY BE DIFFERENT . . . If Westinghouse has its 
way. One of these machines may fal/k instead of wash the dirty duds. 


talk! For she’ll have gotten a Westinghouse Laundromat 
which never has and never will wash its first hankie. 
It’s strictly a dummy—but a dummy that speaks. 


Westinghouse decided to help its laundry equipment 
dealers plan an aggressive fall promotion campaign with 
what it terms a “talking Laundromat.” The familiar 
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YOU DON'T KNOW 


(Gil Kull 
_..BUT WE DO 


He's One of 4,000 Employees 
At International Harvester 


in Indianapolis .... 


AND HE'S ONE OF OUR 354,000* SUBSCRIBERS 


Bill and his fellow workers at International Harvester's truck engine plant in Indianapolis are well paid and steadily 


employed. They... and thousands of others working in scores of diversified industries in the Heart of Hoosierland 


. offer a rich and responsive market for every type of product. 


That's why Marion County has an effective-buying-power average of $5,705 per familyt . . . why it stands eighth 
among the nation's 32 largest metropolitan counties in both effective buying power and retail sales per family! 


That's why our Hoosier workers . . . like Bill Rubush . . . have something left over for luxuries after necessities 


have been bought in generous quantity. That's why Hoosiers are buying new cars, refrigerators and television sets. 


And—we're very proud—they're buying ...and reading... 
The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News every day. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY a NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*Publisher’s statements, 6 months ending September 30, 1950 
*Sales Management’s ‘’Survey of Buying Power.” 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


JANUARY 15, 1951 


Actually your wife won’t run across the machine if she 
merely patronizes the local self-service laundry stat'on, 
Not unless Westinghouse can talk the operators of such 
establishments into allowing a showing where it'll do 
the most good. But if she uses the self-services and vets 
interested enough in owning a machine of her own, she’s 
very liable to run into it at the dealer’s. For this talki ing 
Laundromat is designed for use in dealers’ showrooms, 
in his window or at home shows, fairs and exhibits, 
wherever housewives congregate. And the beauty of the 
machine: It can be used to train salesmen! 


This is only one phase of Westinghouse’s all-out dealer 
helps. The second promotion is a contest called ‘Guess 
and Win.” It ties in with two selling features of the 
Laundromat, the Weigh-to-Save door and the Water 

MACHINE-TRAINED SALESMAN . . . demonstrates machine. Saver. Dealers advertise details of the contest and invite 
This Laundromat conceals a canned talk and pictures, is automatic. prospects to their stores. There they are allowed to guess 
a nine-pound load of clothes. There’s a cash prize for the 
perfect guess. (And have you ever tried to guess how 
many dirty clothes add up to nine pounds?) The pros- 
pects also fill out registration cards for a chance at the 
grand prize which is awarded at the contest’s end. 
Laundromat being used is a shell with a film and voice 
built in. And it is now available to dealers by Westing- Westinghouse is also showing dealers how to sell the 
house Electric Appliance Division. Clothes Dryer as sort of a side dish to the Laundromat. 
The dealer offers to place the new plug-in Clothes Dryer 
Here’s what'll happen when your wife opens the door: in the prospects home—no cost or obligation—for 10 
By turning the handle she automatically turns on the days. Westinghouse believes that once she’s discovered 
automatic machine! It starts to grind out its five-minute what helpmeets the two, in combination, are, she'll start 
program. And during those five minutes the prospect picking her husband’s pockets rather than send it back. 
(your wife, that is) is given the works. Every phase of 
the Laudromat’s performance is covered. In addition, 32 The whole program adds up to an all-out push in the 
color pictures appear in the machine’s door which serves dealers’ direction. And Westinghouse thinks that if an 
as a screen, and, furthermore, a 500-word selling story is individual dealer’s sales don’t go up considerably, he just 
hammered home. isn’t tieing-in! 


HAPPY TESTING-GROUND. 


South Bend is the market for tests you can trust. Results 
obtained here may be used with confidence elsewhere — 
because this market is typical. The 1950 census proves it. 
A major population trend of the past 10 years has been 
the move from big cities to suburban areas. That’s precisely 
what happened in South Bend! The city itself grew 14% 
while the metropolitan area gained 26%. Write for free 
market data book entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


South #end 


Oribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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NEWS REEL 


G. C. TICOULAT 


Appointed v-p of Crown Zellerbach Corp., he has 
been manager of sales for Crown Willamette 
Paper Co. division of the corporation since 1932. 


HARRY BOWSER 


Named to the newly-created post of sales training 
director of Sloane-Blabon Corp., he had been direc- 
tor of sales education for Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


THE McBEE CO.: 


Philip M. Zenner (right) is president of the company, 
succeeding his brother, D. R. Zenner, deceased. 
H. C. Davis (left) promoted to executive vice- 
president from vice-president in charge of sales. 


EKCO PRODUCTS CO.: 


Edward Marder (left), in charge of Ekco's expanded staple line management, 
is elected vice-president; John Brooks (center), continuing as sales manager 
of nationally advertised lines, is newly named vice-president in charge of 
housewares sales; Edward Keating (right), assistant to the president, has also 
been elected vice-president in charge of foreign operations for the company. 
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Here’s the way 
Sweet's Catalog Service 


works for you: 


Custom catalog design by Sweet’s starts with 
consultation with you to determine what in- 
formation. is needed to bring about the buy- 
ing action you desire — specification, request 
for sales call, direct order. Then follows or- 
ganization of the information in a basic pat- 
tern for making your catalog easy to use and 
to understand. Next comes selection of the 
most effective form for the clearest statement 
of each fact — text, table, diagram, illustra- 
tion. The result is a unit of buying informa- 
tion, specially designed to bring you and 
your future customers together in the short- 
est time and with the least effort. 


Because of the great number of manufactur- 
ers’ catalogs handled each year, printing by 
Sweet's offers you the economies of quantity 
production with no sacrifice of quality. You 
may order your catalogs in any desired quan- 
tity—part to be distributed by Sweet’s and 
part, if you wish, to be delivered to you. I[f 
you prefer, you may print your own catalogs 
and deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and 
distribution, in which case charges are lower 
than those for the complete service. 


When your catalog is distributed by Sweet’s, 
it is delivered to prospects of top-rank buy- 
ing power in the-markets of interest to you. 
Sweet's spends more than $200,000 yearly to 
locate, qualify and select the firms and indi- 
viduals who represent the bulk of buying 
power in each market served. Furthermore, 
your catalog remains in the office of each re- 
cipient, instantly accessible at all times. This 
is accomplished by distributing it in a bound, 
indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ 
catalogs. According to thousands of users, 
this is the most effective method of getting 
catalogs used by prospective customers. 


Sweet’s Service can distribute your cat- 
alog to any or all these seven markets: 
Product Designers, Mechanical Indus- 
tries, Process Industries, Power Plants, 
General Building Market, Heavy Con- 
struction Market, and Light Construc- 
tion Market. 


why 


Landis Tool Conipany 


got out a 


catalog 


“We have 28 different catalogs which describe in de- 
tail the line of standard and special purpose grinders 
manufactured by the Landis Tool Co. But, to distrib- 
ute these catalogs to the thousands of plants where 
cylindrical grinders are used would be an extremely 
expensive operation. 

**So, in order to put basic information on the 
Landis line in the hands of all these prospects, we 
had Sweet’s Catalog Service design a 28-page catalog 
which pictures and describes the main characteristics 


of each machine. Once a year, this catalog is brouglit 


Gets the right information to the right people at the right time. 


Sweet’s handles more catalogs than any other organization 
—in 1950 over 35,000,000 copies for 1,148 manufacturers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The miraculous growth of modern Los Angeles 
had its beginnings in the 1870’s and gained momen- 
tum with the development of motor transport. 
Simultaneously, from the days of the hitching post 
to the parking lot era, the Ralphs chain of markets 
grew — from one store, opened in 1873 by George 


A. Ralphs, to 34 pace-setting super markets. 


As Los Angeles pushed wide its boundaries, created 
new living habits, buying habits and shopping-by- 
car habits — Ralphs opened new stores at strategic 
trafic points, adopted new merchandising policies, 


and above all, made shopping easier for customers. 


“Automobiles are shopping necessities to most 
people in metropolitan Los Angeles, and large and 
adequate parking areas are absolutely essential to 


Ralphs,” says the chain’s president. 


America is certainly changing when even parking 
lots can determine the turnover of national prod- 


ucts out of individual outlets. 


But today, in every market, changes are taking 
place that are as vital to those which have shaped 
Los Angeles and Ralphs. These changes require 
revised marketing strategy, based on the latest, most 


authoritative information. 


Progressive sales and advertising executives of 
national organizations are relying more and more 
on the sound localized data of Hearst Advertising 
Service to assist them to better understanding of 
local markets. Your H.A.S. man can supply you 
with complete, accurate information about the ten 
major markets where more than half the nation’s 
buying income is centered. Get in touch with him 


today, for bigger localized profits tomorrow. 


This is the V. P. 

in Charge of Sales, who 
was deluged with orders 
when his product story 
was told to 1,000,000* 
MEN who read and own 
The Elks Magazine. 


* June 30, 1950, ABC statement— 
976,299 circulation — a 26,299 
bonus over guaranteed 950,000 on 
which current rates are based. 


YOU’LE SELL IT... 
iF YOU TELL IT IN 


New York + Chicago + Detroit 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


Che Conrier-Zournal 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


_ Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364,123 DAILY © 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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The Seaateh Fad 


Retailers are whistling the tradi- 
tional January theme-song: “White 
Sales in the Sunset.” 


Thoughts of table-linen lead me 
naturally to dining-room furniture, 
which is going midget on us. It might 
be advertised, come to think of it, as 
“Dining-Room Furniture, j.g.” 


To my friends in warehousing: 
Forgive my personal pique of a few 
issues ago, when I referred to a mov- 
ing-van as a “sad symbol.” To me 
it was, because it meant uprooting 
and leaving a home I cherished, for 
a dream that exploded in my face. 
To others, it is often a happy symbol 
of better things ahead. And my gripe 
was against a single company, not 
representative of a fine industry. 


A Philadelphia horse ate a string 
of pearls valued at $5,000. Owner 
of the gems considers this nag a pain- 
in-the-necklace. 


Incidentally, a cow isn’t neces- 
sarily a cannibal, even when she eats 
her own fodder. 


“What good is there in being the 
richest man in the cemetery ?”—The 
Pick-up. 


“RCA Won’t Give TV Tube to 
CBS”—headline. Does Macy’s tell 
Gimbels? 


President Truman may have re- 
acted to this headline when he ap- 
pointed Charles E. Wilson Director 
of the new Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization: “To get big jobs done 
well, experienced people come to 


GE.” 


Can you keep your Charles E. 
Wilsons straight, by the way? 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Charles E. (for “Edward”) Wilson, 
defense boss, former president of 
General Electric. Charles E. (for 
“Erwin”) Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors. Charles E. (for 
“Eben”) Wilson, vice-president of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation. Electric, motors, and 
pump Wilson get each other’s mail 
at times, the AP says. 


TeEQuiLa: The gulp of Mexico. 
a 


CapiTALisT: A fellow who doesn’t 
have a Red scent. 


HEADLINE PARADE 


272,000 is a lot of can-openers.— 
“Chicago Sun-Times.” 

The most comfortable thing since 
bare feet!—Bond’s Wonder Walk 
Shoes. 

No reason for freezin’.—Norway 
Anti-freeze. 

Mistletoe’s _ strictly 
—Prince Gardner. 


incidental. — 


Chicago’s Jonas H. Mayer sends 
me a “personalized” letter on a new 
Smith-Corona using script, more 
cursive than I’ve ever found on a 
typewriter. Next time I break the 
piggy-bank, it will be for one of these 
portables. 

oe 


Uncle Sam isn’t ready to give the 
country back to the Indians, but he 
does show his innate decency by 
awarding them 14 billions for lands 
taken. 

o 


The built-in antenna is okay, | 
guess, but I think I prefer the old 
“slide-trombone” aerial on the root. 


. 
‘““Widow-cleaner” isn’t always 4 
typographical error. Sometimes, it’s 


that “friend” who tells her how to 
invest the money Pop left. 


The rhumba seems to be a certai 
maharajah’s Indore sport. 


SALES MANAGEMEN? 


COVER 


Rich Markets; 


i 


AT ONE LOW COST! 
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Two rich markets— producing a substantial part of the total retail sales in the State of Ohio— 
can be reached effectively by the Cleveland Plain Dealer’s recognized 2-in-1 coverage. 


ids Two markets with $2,405,631,000 in annual retail sales are mighty important to 
te advertisers. They’re even more important if they can be covered by one newspaper, and 
a at one low cost. The P. D. gives adequate local newspaper coverage of both the Greater 
the Cleveland market AND the 26* adjacent county area—at one low cost. 
" (Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 
Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
aan Total RetailSales . . . . $1,389,093,000 $1,016,538,000 
e : eee ee eee 344,023,000 258,111,000 
by Gen. Merchandise Sales . 256,335,000 90,493,000 
ids § oe ee 39,922,000 20,972,000 
Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales . 70,099,000 44,938,000 


Eff.Buying Income . . . 2,372,846,000 _—_1,602,861,000 
I z oe The Plain Dealer’s Market Survey *Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. Figures —Sales Management Survey, May, 1950 
Department can assis* you in checking your 


merchandising coverase with current market 
data for Cleveland, Write for information. C L E V E L A N D 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


211 Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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—the moving service that saves 
you time...trouble...and money! 


An 


wk pay os 


'" 


A Traffic Manager's Dream Come True! 


@ Safe, dependable Mayflower Moving Serv- 
ice will take the job—the whole job—of trans- 
ferring company personnel right off your hands. 
All you have to do is call, or have your secre- 
tary call, your local Mayflower agent and then 
approve the order for service when it comes to 
you. Mayflower will do the rest, and do it the 
way that you and the family being moved want 
it done—the best way. Mayflower Moving Service has been planned and 
standardized on the best vans, the best equipment, and the best methods of 
packing and handling. You can depend on Mayflower to relieve you of all 
the details and to uphold your reputation for taking good care of your 
company personnel .. . everytime . . . everywhere! It pays to standardize 


on a standardized Moving Service—Mayflower! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


s ie aa ae \-Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
-— representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 


Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


AERO 
ayflowe 


3 NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


Pe. 


erttio Ftp07 


A new electronic doll “can sing 
gay little songs, recite nursery. 
rhymes, laugh and be gay, and sq 
her prayers,” it says here. Wonde; 
how she’d do with “The Thing”’ an) 
that BOOM-boom-BOOM bys. 
ness ? 

e 


Owners of the “Deepfreeze” t ade. 
mark have been buying space to tell 
editors that the generic name ; 
“home freezer” and not “dee 
freeze.” A 5-percenter is still a 5}. 
percenter, though. 


Even Senator McCarthy can find 
nothing subversive in a pair of pink- 
ing-shears. 

© 


“Atomic Material Used in Mak 
ing Newsprint” — headline. It ma 
explain an explosive editorial here 
and there. 

+ 


Groucho Marx was interviewing a 
young soldier on his TV _ quizzer, 
“You Bet Your Life.” He asked the 
kid what he’d most like to be. The 
answer rocked the studio-audience: 
“A civilian!” 

— 

King Gustaf V left $1,935,000. It 

was money he had saved for a 


reigning day. 
. 


Academic question: When is 3 
profit “excess” ? 


A strike of dry-cleaners is spot: 
news, obviously. 


In my possibly biased opinion, 
there is one thing wrong with a 
stuffed pepper. It isn’t stuffed in the 
right place. For instance, the gar- 
bage-can. 

r 


Vagrant thought: It was no pin- 
head who engraved the Lord’ 
Prayer on the head of a pin. 


The final Michigan court gave 
the governorship to Mennen 
Williams. Who was doubtless in 
a lather while the re-check was under 
way. 

* 


They tell me you can be fied 
$3.20 for kissing your girl gcod- 
night in Italy. Rather high buss 
fare. 

. 


CoLuMN RULE: Put a quart of 
meaning into a pint of words. 
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Name any big company you know, or want to 
know you—Nation’s Business has representation. 
Plenty of it! More than any business magazine! 

Most big companies are members of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and their executives get 
membership subscriptions to Nation’s Business— 
although these Chamber subscriptions account for 
less than 9% of NB’s more than 700,000 circulation! 


Vosr Bic company executives know Nation’s 
Business from away back in their business careers. 

But Nation’s Business reaches the big business 
men because it is of service and value to all business 
men. And the man in the big job in the big firms 
isno different from other business men—in his 
aims and interests, in his personal problems, in his 
nee! for background and interpretation of all the 
factors that influence his business and him! 

\fter you run through big business, however, 


S 


« 
‘ 


if f\ KASS 


there’s still a lot of business men to cover 
ited AY, 

—and Nation’s Business covers them as 

does no other business publication. 

Some 60% of NB circulation is 
in towns of under 25,000—where 
40% of the manufacturing, 30% 
of all other business, is done. 

This small town business segment is 
the most dynamic portion of American business— 
a huge market now, with the largest potential for 
growth and advancement. 

In this market, Nation’s Business can find you 
prospects and customers not covered by other 
general business publications—a premium market 
that gives NB a big plus value as an advertising 
medium. And the plus comes at very low cost! 

If you don’t know as much as you should 
about this magazine and its market, call the nearest 


Nation’s Business office. 


\) }i 
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better 


RADIANT SCREEN 


-_.... , 
brighter 
clearer 
i New Radiant Gi 
PICTUFOS | aecded Screen Ser 
face —made by exclu- 


sive Radiant process. 
Millions of tiny glass 
beads reflect light 
instead of absorbing 


it—giving brighter, 
clearer, sharper  pic- 
tures. 


washable 

surface 
New Radiant Wash- 
able Fabric — enables 
you to keep your screen 
surface glistening white 
olwoys. Just wipe with 


domp cloth —that's oll 
there is to it! 


—— 


mildew 
proof 
fabric 


New Radiant Mildew- 
Proof Screen Fabric 
— Exclusive special 
Radiant fabric protects 
your screen from dis- 
- coloration by mildew or 


2 . fungus. Screen stays 
y ~ >. snowy white for years! 


flameproof 
fabric 


New Radiant Fiame- 
Proof Fabric — will 
not support a flame. 
Gives added protection 
against screen damage. 
Is the safest screen you 
con buyl 


send for free sample 
of this amazing new Radiant screen fabric. See 
how much more brilliant your pictures can be on 
this miracle fabric. Write for it today — also for 
latest illustrated brochure on complete line of 
Radiant portable, wall and table screens for all 
Purposes. 
RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 

1279S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, IIlinois 


RADIANT 


PROJECTIONM SCREENS 


WASHINGTON 


Culler Board, 


MOBILIZATION 


> So far, orders by defense agencies 
have been of these types: 

1. Restricting civilian use of a giv- 
en material, e.g., aluminum. 

2. Forbidding the use of a given 
material in specified products, e.g., 
copper. 

3. Directly allocating the supply 
of a material, e.g., cobalt. 

Chief’s are preparing a hew type 
of order: directing plants on the tim- 
ing of their deliveries. The Armed 
Services have asked for it. There’s 
been a lot of talk, particularly, of di- 
rectly controlling both the building 
and distribution of machine tools. 


INTERIOR 


> Several times a week the Depart- 
ment must deny the same query: Is 
the Government about to ration gas? 
You continually hear the rumor in 
other buildings, particularly the Pen- 
tagon. If people couldn’t drive about, 
they’d spend less money; gas ration- 
ing would emphasize the Emergency. 
eve. 

The Interior seems determined to 
keep things as they are. The supply 
situation is a little nervous: more 
gas is used than produced so that 
imports are necessary. However, cur- 
tailment wouldn’t increase the sup- 
ply that’s directly available since 
there’s no place to store. 


DEFENSE 


> Although the Emergency lets the 
Armed Services negotiate where they 
formerly solicited bids, there’s been 
no change yet in the way they do 
business. That’s merely because in 
big organizations a change involves 
vast detail. 

One of the instructions being sent 
to Procurement Officers is to use as 
many suppliers as possible, even if 
they sometimes have to pay more. 
During the war, orders often were 
placed almost exclusively on the plant 
whose name was best known; great 
backlogs accumulated. Incidentally, 


it was Wilson who put a stop to that 
eight years ago. Finding additional 
contractors is preferable to paying 
overtime. 


CENSUS 


> The Bureau has been working 
with the Federal Security Agency to 
make payroll figures coming from its 
own Manufactures Count and So- 
cial Security data more consistent. 
It’s said that the Social Security 
county figures for the first quarter of 
1950 will reflect this collaboration. 


> The 1949 Annual Survey of 
Manufactures is being completed; 
the Bureau is now starting its can- 
vass to cover 1950. A lot of work 
is being done on metal processing for 
the benefit of Defense agencies. 


> Population figures for April 1, 
1950 and 1940 for economic areas 
within states have been published in 
a pamphlet now being distributed. 
A map gives rough outlines of the 
boundaries of the areas. Write the 
Bureau for “Population of State Eco- 
nomic Areas: April 1, 1950, Series 
PC-3, No. 7.” 


> Sales managers whose customers 
include children and teenagers will 
find interesting mew material in 
“Children and Youth, 1950, Series 
P-20, No. 32.” You can get it by 
writing the Bureau. 

The figures, which were assem- 
bled for the White House Confer- 
ence on Children, are based on a sam- 
ple from the population census forms. 
There are figures on incomes, school- 
ing, occupations of parents, etc. 

Along with the pamphlet, there’s 
a paper, “Population Changes, Their 
Effect on Children and Youth,” 
which Paul C. Glick of the Bureau, 
presented to the Conference. It’s aiso 
worth writing for. 


TREASURY 


Officials are convinced that the 
drop in sales of Savings Bonds 
doesn’t merely reflect a fear of infia- 
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() () small houses! 


The Tarrell Building Corporation put up The papers were the Long Island Press 
a 300-house development called Southridge, with 169,000 circulation . . .and The News. 
at Glen Cove, Long Island. Come to think of it, a two million dollar 
Southridge was advertised, in 165 lines on __ sale isn’t so much; less than $1 apiece from 
4 columns. Darn good ad, too—told just what The News 2,275,000 daily circulation! Ain't 
you'd want to know, and how to get there. ye>.. arithmetic wonderful? 
The houses were priced at from $6,495 to y\/- «. 
$7,495; small down payment, and so much a }j S A Ir you sell anything New Yorkers 


month. Glen Cove, incidentally, is 25 miles 4) tT want, or even think they want... 

from New York. ‘V\A > there is nothing in the world that will 
The advertisement was run on Saturday, find more buyers for you, more quickly, more 

May 13. Saturday is the day nobody is cheaply—than The News. Fool around all 

supposed to read newspapers in these parts. you want with other media... but you'll stay 
Well, by Sunday 6 pm, Southridge was in business longer, make more friends, 

sold out, $2,000,000 worth of houses—in influence more customers, pay more income 


one day, with one ad, in two papers... taxes, when you use this newspaper! 


et 
- ~- 


EZ rx 


A 


il _ News 
—“~%G New York 
DAILY. . more than 2,125,000 
SUNDAY more than 4,050,000 
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tion. After all, life insurance sale 
and savings deposits don’t show like 


| ; ) | declines. There’s been a lapse oj 
consumer markets at | salesmanship. 4 


Later on, there will be anothe; 
Buy Bonds campaign, which adver. 
: tisers will be asked to supporr. |]; 

| hasn’t yet been decided to concen. 
THE BOOK THAT SIMPLIFIES THE a? | trate exclusively on Savings Bonds: 
SEARCH FOR MARKET FACTS : wanda perhaps, some officials think, it’s just 
| as well to persuade people to do an 

“I consider Consumer Markets the most valuable 4 ‘ kind of saving whatever. 
single volume an agency can have,” says a Media 
Director. “We would have to have at least five volumes : > The Bureau of Internal Revente 
to give us the information found in just CM. It’s ter- | has issued a regulation determining 
rifie!” Pel which life insurance salesmen are 
/ J | subject to Social Security taxes, 
Consumer Markets fills the needs of agencies, na- “ | Write the Bureau for “Coll. No, 
tional advertisers, market analysts, media sales and 882 pages of accurate, up- | 6571: Status after 1950 of Full- 
promotion managers for accurate, up-to-date, detailed see at tie Time Life Insurance Salesmen fo: 


state-county and major Fed | E 1 T Pp 

avis feote — si os nod tty c market area maps, organ- | ederal [Kmployment ax LF urposes 

market facts on every state, county and city of 5,000 ized for greatest working “he sas j T E Peay, . 

and over in the United States. Cope eee | = ~ — = ae 
| ing. 

, , Pe : , ' ‘ ‘ rules boi y he follow- 
Write today for Full Ex- SpectaAL Statistica Service: The 350,000 |. The rules boil down to the follow 
planation Folder detailing items listed in ConsuMeR MARKETS are on ing: - : 
IBM cards. Machine Tabulations are available 1. Salesmen who are “employes 
at reasonable cost for quick ——— in wr! by all the ordinary, common-law 
' statistical combinations you want tor specia tests are, of course, subject to income 
at your fingertips. market studies. Write for estimate on your job. . : 

6 tax withholding, payroll taxes, etc. 
2. Among those who don’t fit into 


he “employe” class, some are sub- 
Published by Standard Rate & Data Service ere a . 
ject to Old Age Security taxes. These 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher . 
ONSUMEeL al p S ge are not also subject to other payroll 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. ‘ . 
taxes. Those who are covered give 


New York + Los Angeles 


the comprehensive data 
ConsuMER MARKETS puts 


full time to selling policies for a sin- 
—— aint anil gle company and, aside from autos, 


When you think of BUFFALO eee 
Think of 8 COUNTIES on 


> Bureau of Labor Statistics has 


just started to collect material with 
1 400 000 | which to revise the cost-of-living 
? 7 index. The present index, it’s to be 
PEOPLE recalled, knows nothing about frozen 
foods, has little use for oleo, never 
Best Sold Through heard of TY. 
BUFFALO'S Unfortunately, Defense will make 
LARGEST NEWSPAPER this business of revision difficult in- 
284,000° deed. The index will be based on 
Sunday Circulation and what people spent in 1950 rather 
Still Growing than in the middle thirties; more 
weight will be given to refrigerators, 
autos, etc., just as these are going out § 


of production. 
@ When you use the Sunday Courier Express to sell Buffalo, you i not everything is lost. Officials 


also sell all 8 Western New York Counties profitably and econom- point out that it will be easier to 

ically...for this great Sunday paper offers the best coverage to adjust to Defense from a 1950 index 

blanket the 17 communities with over 10,000 population and the than from the present one, whic’ 1s 
sock of ile ich mented utterly stale. Moreover, the bulk of f 

° people’s expenditures are on food and 

BUFFALO rent. Since the thirties, diets lave 

AL changed, as you can see from Azti- 

It Gets Results Vo ur cr pew, Yorks culture statistics. The changes will 

ac go into the index and may not have 

BECAUSE EXPRESS ond to be revised too much. 

’ ye | nday The figures on family expenditures 

i 4»JI\ ce a s ro 7 

It Gets Read Thoroughly SRT, ee will of course be published. They 

ils“ eiei nes, teen: 0 cciet will be the first of the kind in fifteen 

*ABC Audit 9/30/49 years. 
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IGNIFICANT TRENDS 


; seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1951 


FROTECT YOUR SALESMEN 


\s we have pointed out several times in this space, 

is very likely that we shall have both price and wage 
controls and the chances favor a number of transportation 
bottlenecks. Have you anticipated these as much as pos- 
sible? 


Have you made “official” an incentive plan which will 
permit you to reward deserving salesmen, even if there is 
a wage ceiling? Have you set up detailed job descrip- 
tions for your salesmen by establishing successive classi- 
fications and pay ranges so that you can give salary 
increases within established classifications? Have you set 
up job descriptions and definitions which emphasize the 
service work your salesmen do? Remember that in the 
last war priorities were given by ration boards and trans- 
portation officials te men who did servicing and sales 
engineering work. A man who is classified only as a 
salesman is likely to be considered as non-essential. 


WHAT SHALL WE ADVERTISE? 


The passage of an excess-profits tax raises a question 
about future advertising policies. Is the sky the limit 
on using advertising as an expense deduction? Will the 
government try to curb advertising expenditures? 


We have had our Washington Editor, Jerry Shoenfeld, 
check on sentiment on the Hill, at the Pentagon, and in 
the Treasury Department. Briefly put, his answer is— 
no change. 


“T think that the same rules will apply in making out 
the excess profits tax returns as for the ordinary tax. If 
a company too suddenly boosts the amount it is spending, 
the Revenue people will be suspicious and may disallow. 
A company certainly will be allowed to spend as much 
as at present, even though it has little product advertising 
to do. I think that it will be allowed to expand its 
volume gradually.” 


Jerry sums up the sentiment on the Hill as for per- 
\itting no faking of expenses but, on the other hand, no 
nterference with legitimate advertising... . At the Penta- 
on he finds little interest. The Armed Services are going 
along on the old rules as to allowance of advertising in 
estimating costs on military protection. 


72 =°S 


But what should one advertise if there is no call for 
oduct advertising? J. G. Motheral, Vice President of 
tten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, told the members of 
‘ San Francisco Advertising Club: “Remember this— 
oducts may be oversold, but brands never are. People 
t rget faster than almost anything . . . People will re- 
ember brands, and favorably, even if they can’t buy 
t em—provided their favorites are kept in their minds 
. Customers still can be led to dream and think into 

e future, and even smack their lips in anticipation. 


Ft et ey 


‘Advertising can tell about new inventions, new proc- 
€-ses and products which are coming out of war and 
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mobilization research . . . Advertising must aid the mo- 
bilization effort directly. It must do whatever the gov- 
ernment needs it to do—help fill blood banks, collect scrap, 
sell government bonds, teach us how to defend ourselves 
against bomb attacks, recruit nurses, save vital materials 
—these and a hundred other things . . . And now it is 
the time to convince people that corporations are not 
strange and vaguely sinister things—but that they are 
people, too, just like everybody else. People working to- 
gether in groups to do the big jobs everybody wants done 
but nobody could do for himself.” 


DIGNIFYING THE SALESMAN 


The H. D. Lee Company, Kansas City, has chosen 
its 10 best salesmen to become an official advisory board 
to the company top management. Selection was made by 
means of a 10-month contest in which all of the com- 
pany’s 140 salesmen participated. The advisory board 
plan is designed to keep Lee management closely informed 
of developuments on the retail level and also serves to 
stimulate and train the Lee sales force. 


Lee picks its “best” salesmen by their record on 20 
items, half of which relate to actual sales records on the 
various Lee garments, and the other half to various ways 
of rendering service to Lee dealers. The company reports 
that the privilege of personally advising the Lee top 
management is greatly prized by the salesmen. 


The Royal Typewriter Company voluntarily rolled 
back prices on its carbon paper and typewriter ribbons 


PASSENGER CAR 
REGISTRATIONS ,,, 


IN THE U. S. 


MILLIONS OF 
VEHICLES 


1941 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘SOesrt. 
SOURCE: AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, W. ¥.am 


levels in effect betore December 1, 1950, but in the 
announcement telegram to branch offices, the company 
said: “Customers billed at new prices should be credited 
with difference. Commissions already earned on new 
prices will not be charged back.” : 


With more and more young men going into the services, 
and replacements hard to secure, it becomes increasingly 
important to build morale in the sales force 


, as Lee and 
Royal surely have done. 


ADVENTURES IN SHOPPING 


Initial reaction to our new continuing feature, ‘“Adven- 
tures in Shopping” (December 15 and January 1), has 
been so favorable that we will not be at all surprised if 
it goes on to become our most popular regular feature. 
Already we have received requests for reprints, ranging 
trom two copies to more than 100, and many letters and 
telephone calls of approbation. Apparently many sales 
heads are developing plans to make their salesmen do a 
better job of educating the dealer and his clerks on how 
to sell their products. 


The sales manager of Hotpoint, Inc., says “I get the 
cold chills when I think of the millions of dollars Ameri- 
can business spends on advertising, sales promotion and 
product exploitation which pre-conditions prospects in 
favor of our products and, in fact, encourages them to 
come into our dealers’ stores only to have some retail 
salesman sell them one of our competitors’ products in- 
stead. They’re (dealers and clerks) willing to be 
trained, for the most part, but this training cannot suc- 
cessfully be accomplished by criticism, by ridicule, by 
censure; it can only come through good generalship, 
leadership, sales management.” 


Commenting on the new feature, Irving A. Kathman, 
Eversharp’s Sales V.P., writes, “I think this new feature 
is a wonderful one, and confirms our own research over 
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the past two years. We, too, realize that it is very diffic ult 
to obtain consumer demand, and therefore, in the summer 
of 1949, we embarked on a long-range program for clerk 
training. This program has been instituted and is working 
very effectively—but evidently has not worked out as 
well in Bon Marche as it has in other stores.” 


And from Robert Simkins, Director of Sales Research, 
Elgin National Watch Co., ‘““We used this information 
at a sales meeting here at Elgin December 28 with very 
gratifying results. ... SALES MANAGEMENT is the “Bible” 
here. We use your statistics for setting quotas, determin- 
ing potentials, developing territories—and also for deter- 
mining how to best utilize our advertising and sales pro- 
motion dollars.” 


We learned of an adventure in shopping recently 
which is off the beaten path. In the town of Bellflower, 
California, a customer at the fountain pen display in a 
drug store told the clerk, Betty Shannon, that he would 
like to look at a good fountain pen. She showed him one 
and said that the price was $19.75. The customer said, 
“This is a hold-up.” 


The clerk replied courteously: “Perhaps it is, but this 
pen is a fair trade product and sells for the same price 
everywhere’’—and glanced up to smile prettily at the cus- 
tomer, only to find herself looking into a gun barrel. 


“I told you this was a hold-up’—and the customer 
took the pen and $127.00 from the cash register. 


The more normal types of “Adventures in Shopping” 
will be continued in our February 1 issue and the features 


will appear in each first-of-the-month issue throughout 
1951. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


If you have something for sale to government institu- 
tions (federal, state, county and municipal) which deals 
with the mass-feeding or mass-housing of individuals, you 
should write to Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois, for a copy of their research 
report, “‘How to Sell to Government Institutions.” It is 
completely factual, based on strictly up-to-date material 
and contains a valuable bibliography. 


One of the companies mentioned as a “reason” in the 
January 1 feature article, “227 Reasons For Continued 
Selling” is the James Lees and Sons Company of Bridge- 
port, Pennsylvania. This company, now in its 105th 
year, never did national advertising on a broad scale 
until five years ago. Each year since then it has expanded 
its national program and this year is using a total of 7!) 
metropolitan dailies (in addition to magazines) as par‘ 
of a plan to encourage Lees’ dealers to offer local plar 
ning and support. 


Carl R. Asher, Advertising Manager, says “Our deai 
ers have quickly recognized the powerful impact of thi 
quality advertising. In actual newspaper linage devote 
to Lees carpets for the first nine months of this yea 
dealer advertising increased 255%. This increased spac 
has been achieved without any resort to cooperative ad 
vertising.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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PRICES LOWER ve SALES HIGHER ... MORE PROFITS TO SHARE 


“My profit shat 
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People-Building Pays for Grand Union 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Robert McNamara, Grocery Manager 
Geand Union, Waverly, M. Y. 


“Every man an enterpriser'' program—backed by broader 


customer choice in bigger and more efficient stores; more 


departments, more advertised brands, and lower prices— 


sends sales volume soaring for 82 consecutive months. 


National brands now account for 93% of store volume. 


“We spend $100,000 or more just 
| fixtures for a new store,” Lansing 
“nield says. “But the whole thing 
sts on the people who run it.” 
The kind of people who work with 
id run Grand Union Co. may be 
ggested by the fact that its sales, 
r 82 months, have grown larger 
an in the parallel month of the 
ar before. 
For the fiscal year to end in late 
ebruary, G.U.’s slogan is ‘160 in 
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50.” The $160 million objective— 
which probably will be realized— 
would be 16% more than the $135 
million volume of 1949, and almost 
double the $83.4 million of 1947 
when, after 23 years with Grand 
Union, Lansing P. Shield moved up 
to president. 

In these four years, net income 
climbed from $1.5 to $2.2 million. 
Ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities went from 2.47 to 2.66 to 


Newspaner ads talk about the folks who work at Grand Union 


i 


“Grand Union’ "roth shathag, Roane hee 
presen: it mc cree an 
ig bm and a new car--besides that, 
. S. Savings Bonds regularly.” 


Charles $. Lewis, Grocéry Maneger 
Grend Union, Bingtamtor, NM. Y. 


one. Total assets rose from $13.6 to 
$22.9 million, and earned surplus 
doubled from $3.6 to $7.5 million. 

Still, Shield couldn’t please every- 
one concerned with G. U. 

One stockholder wrote recently, 
from Florida, to complain that Grand 
Union was earning only 1.6% on 
sales. Didn’t this mean that profit- 
sharing and other new-fangled wel- 
fare and development programs for 
the 5,700 employes were robbing the 
2,000 stockholders ? 

Shield replied that he thought the 
1.6% rate was fair enough. It might, 
in fact go even lower. (A&P, with 
whom G.U. and a lot of other gro- 
cers must compete, takes only 1.1% 
on nearly $3 billion.) The important 
thing was that Grand Union was 
being strengthened by better people 
and better facilities. 

The stockholder saw the light— 
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President Shield and his brain child, the Food-O-Mat... 


and said he was going to buy more 
Grand Union stock. 

In a recent award for “outstand- 
ing salesmanship and public service,” 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
cited Lanse Shield for “aggressive, 
hard-hitting, farsighted policies .. . 
which have made Grand Union a 
leader in unique and different sales 
promotions, in new-type super market 
operations, and in progressive person- 
nel benefits.” 

Shield accepted it on behalf of all 
the workers in G.U. 

But as chief planner, co-ordinator 
and spark plug, this 53-year-old but- 
ter-and-egg-man —a _ minister’s son 
Rutgers alumnus, World War I flier, 
ex-tennis champion, inventor and 
hard-plugging perfectionist—may rate 
some special credit. 

He believes that a business can be 
no bigger nor better than its people: 
Growth springs from nourishment in 
the form of stimulation and morale. 
It springs from training for advance- 
ment, and from recognition and re- 
ward. It springs from teamplay in 
setting objectives and from coopera- 
tion to achieve them. 

Growth is rooted in the individ- 
ual’s “security” and “welfare,” and 
especially in the individual’s develop- 
ment. 

In talks before business and civic 
groups, Shield takes such texts as 
“Initiative, Incorporated” and ‘‘Ev- 
ery Man an Enterpriser.”’ 

To my question, ““‘Why are Grand 
Union sales moving ahead?” he gave 
six reasons, but emphasized as No. 1: 

“We're trying to develop stronger 
people.” 
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Others: 

“2. We've contracted our radius 
of operation to provide greater flexi- 
bility and control. 

“3. Within our stores — most of 
which are now super markets—we’re 
expanding lines—to offer our one 
million customers, more. than ever, 
one-stop shopping. 

“4. By carrying more advertised 
brands and items, we're giving cus- 
tomers wider variety and choice. 

“5. Our prices are low. When 
commodity prices are lowered we re- 
duce promptly. 

“6. We try to be alert.” 


$16 Million on Wheels 


The radius of operation still seems 
plenty wide. In the embattled food 
business today, Grand Union is 
fighting on three fronts. 

Nine-tenths of the volume comes 
from some 300 chain stores—of which 
about 200 are now super markets—in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Vermont. 

About 10% or $16 million a year 
is done by “chain stores on wheels” 
in 36 states from Portland, Maine, 
to Salt Lake City and Fort Worth. 
In industrial cities and in small towns 
and on farms, 850 route salesmen sell 
groceries house-to-house. 

A thriving new wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary is Food-O-Mat Corp., New 
York. Invented by Shield, Food-O- 
Mat is a sloping-track device to re- 
plenish floor stocks from behind the 
scenes. Used for cans, bottles, boxes 
and bags, it saves an estimated 30% 
of store floor area. Introduced in 


V-P Davenport: Route division chief .. . 


1946, it has been installed by 100 
companies in more than 300 stores— 
including 81 of G.U. 

The store and route businesses are 
79-year-old twins. 

In 1872 Cyrus D. Jones couldn’t 
wait for his Scranton, Pa., neighbors 
to visit his new grocery store. With 
baskets of coffee and tea he called on 
them. A year later two brothers 
joined him in forming Jones Bros. 
Tea Co. In 1876 they pioneered cus- 
tomer profit-sharing with accumu- 
lated credits for premiums. 

Started as a_ subsidiary, Grand 
Union Tea Co. ultimately replaced 
its parent. By 1912 it had 200 stores 
and 500 route salesmen. In 1923 it 
added meat departments. Then the 
route and store divisions were sep- 
arated. 

In 1928 Cy Jones’ descendants re- 
tired. The public bought their stock. 
J. Spencer Weed became president 
and Shield vice-president. 

Chronologically next to A&P, 
which was founded in 1859, G.U. 
still does only $1 for every $19 of 
the Hartfords’ chain. But within ‘ts 
store area, it beards the lion in a lot 
of lairs. I visited several G.U. and 
adjoining A&P stores on Long 
Island. And G.U.’s new Levittown 
store, for example — with Food-O- 
Mats, clean, broad aisles covered 
with linoleum, pale blue walls and 
fluorescent lighting—did not suffer, 
by contrast, in appearance. 

Nor in volume. ... 

Nor morale. 

The Grand Union men and women 
give me the feeling that they are 
going places. In fact, of the total 
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V-P Davern: Heads buying & selling . . . 


5,700, 1,600 were advanced to better 
jobs last year. On this average, a 
Grand Unionite could expect promo- 
tion every three and one-half years. 

Shield practices promotions-from- 
within. Since 1946 such G.U. vet- 
erans as Hugh J. Davern, John K. 
Davenport, and Garland Milburn 
have been made vice-presidents. 

In 1947 Weed continued with the 
company as chairman of the board. 
Only three of the nine directors— 
Weed, Shield and George C. May, 
vice-president — were “working” 
Grand Unionites. 


Wife catches trainee on bottom rung... 
Veterans Move Up 


he next year, when Weed re- 
tired, he and four others were re- 
placed on the board by Davern, 
Davenport, Thomas C. Butler, treas- 
rer, and two “outsiders.” 
Today, the 10 directors are essen- 
‘ly the same as then. Among the 
“outsiders” are two bankers, a 
ker, an investor, E. Clark 
iuchly, retired vice-president of F. 
Woolworth Cé., and John E. 
asch, president of John Wana- 
iker. 
Under Shield, Milburn handles 
re operations—including real es- 
e, maintenance, equipment and 
re supervisors. In charge of store 
‘rchandising, Davern directs buy- 
x, warehousing, traffic, trucking, 
ling and advertising. Davenport is 
charge of the entire Route Divi- 
n. 
Also reporting to Shield are Butler, 


(Continued on page 98) Treasurer Butler has seen the gross cash intake almost double in four years. 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


JUGGLER ... W. R. (for Rowell) Chase, Procter & Gam- 
ble’s new advertising manager, is known as a guy who can 
keep a dozen balls in the air at once. He’s had to perfect his 
juggling technique: Most of his career has been with P & G’s 
Brand Promotion Division. And he was directly concerned with 
the introductory campaigns for Dreft, Spic and Span, Tide, 
Joy and Cheer! Since before the war he’s been Brand Promo- 
tion manager, and except for a short span as a salesman for 
the company—he’d just come to them—he’s been in Advertis- 
ing or Brand Promotions. . . . Chase is a rapid-talking, forceful 
executive who makes lightning quick (and smart) decisions. 
He’s a glutton for work and, as one of his associates said, “He’ll 
never lose sight of any of the bails.’ A Harvard man—the 
College in ’26 and Graduate School of Business in ’28—he’s 
married, has two children; fishes and gardens for fun. 
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Theyre in the News 


YOU MIGHT CALL THEM the Horatio Algers 
of the corrugated box business. . . . For Nornian 
(center), Jerome, (1.), and Marvin Stone (r.) ire 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of their Stone C»n- 
tainer Corporation which Marv and Norm, and 
their dad, founded with $2,000 capital and only 
2,000 square feet of floor space. Today annual sales 
approximate $17 million. When the Stones started 
building boxes they were merely jobbers. They ve 
long passed those days: Now they make every 
imaginable type of box. They brag that they can 
package anything from delicate desk clocks to heavy 
office files. .. . Norman is the president, Marvin the 
technically-minded one. Jerry the younger, is a sales 
dynamo. By working as a close-knit team and 
merging their separate talents they’ve built Stone 
into one of the nation’s largest corrugated box 
manufacturers and a pioneer in many fields. Stone 
has two box plants in Philadelphia and Mansfield, 
O., owns two paper mills. A typical Stone specialty: 
color-printing of boxes for advertising and product 
identity. They’ve done it the hard way. They love 
to talk about the early, hard days. In one of their 
first locations, over a laundry, the heat was so 
intense they worked stripped to their underpants! 
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TO: GOOD FOR THE JOB... so they fired 
ire hin But today Ralph J. Cordiner, who’s succeeded 


m- G-! s Charles E. Wilson—who resigned to become 
ad chic of the new Defense Mobilization Board— 
ily hea s one of America’s great industrial empires. The 
‘es mat’ who fired him was a real friend: He saw in 
ed the -asy-going young Cordiner the raw material of 
ve which industrial geniuses are made. And as Mr. C 
ry says, if he hadn’t been given the boot—not because 
an he wasn’t good enough but because he was too good 


VY f for the job—he might still be a utility appliance 
he # salesman for Pacific Light & Power Co. G-E had 
es heard about Ralph Cordiner. He was still going 
id BH to Whitman College but he was managing to out- 


ne sell all of Pacific’s other salesmen, even on a part- 
Dx time basis. Ralph’s boss said, “get going. If you 
ne don’t take this G-E job, I'll fire you...” Ralph 
d, Cordiner is a modest man. He was a farmer’s son 
vy: and he still insists that his success in that first job 
ct was due to his understanding of his farmer-pros- 
. pects. Since he came to them he’s managed five of 
ir the company’s departments, has been executive v-p 
“0 since 49, But he’s climbed his ladder slowly and 
s! steadily and missed few of the rungs en route. And 


it all began because a wise man fired him. 


BACK IN '32 ... when a woman driver was still more or 
less a rara avis, a pretty, smart-as-paint gal made history as 
co-founder of what today is one of the big aviation names: 
Beech Aircraft Corporation. Now, with the beginning of 
1951, Beech has announced that the gal, O. A. Beech (Mrs. 
Walter) henceforth will be designated president and chief 
executive. . . . Down the years, since Olive Ann Beech and 
her husband began the company, she’s been the modest, retiring 
half of an outstanding husband-and-wife team of business build- 
ers. Walter Beech was always the engineering, design and pro- 
duction genius. Olive Beech devoted herself to the finances and 
management end. Her first job in the industry was as a secre- 
tary-bookkeeper, and later office manager and secretary to the 
president of ‘Travel Air Manufacturing Co., an enterprise 
which she helped her husband build to national prominence. 
In ’30 they merged the firm with Curtiss-Wright. But the 
Beeches had a dream—their own manufacturing corporation— 
and in 1932 Beech Aircraft was born. . . . For all those 13 
years Olive has been secretary-treasurer. Despite the demands 
of her work she’s been a successful wife and Mother, too. Her 
hobbies are her two girls, Suzanne and Mary Lynn. 


OE et be AR OSA. 
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How to Buy Advertising for 
47 Cents on the Dollar 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY © Editor, Sales Management 


There's no "trick" to it. The spread represents the differ- 
ence between having the branch manager and his field men 
feel really enthusiastic instead of "blah" about copy and 
media. An SM survey reveals several clues on how to get 
the advertising campaign merchandised more effectively. 


A survey made by SM in late sum- reproduced in the adjoining box 
mer and early fall, 1950, among under the heading “The Dollar 
194 branch and district managers of | Value—etc.” say that $30 or more 


companies spending upwards of $100,- —_ of each $100 spent for consumer ad- 
000 for consumer advertising (most vertising will come back immediately 
of them far more than that) reveals through bigger orders and more 
the extraordinary value placed by point-of-sale push if there is real en- 
these men on campaigns about which thusiasm for (and of course under- 
they, their salesmen, the wholesale standing of) the advertising cam- 
and retail trade, are really enthusi- paign. 
astic and can use effectively as a Nearly 60% of those who have an 
merchandising tool. opinion say that half or more of the 
Seventy-five percent of the _ re- consumer dollars will flow back at 
spondents who answered the question once as a result of this enthusiasm.* 


The Dollar Value of Having Salesmen 
Enthusiastic About the Company's Advertising 


{The following is a statement-question put to branch managers, 
and their answers.) 


It is obvious that the full value of advertising cannot be measured 
by the effect on consumers alone . . . If your salesmen and retailers 
are really enthusiastic about a campaign, there will be bigger orders 
and more point-of-sale push than if they feel "blah." 


How valuable is this enthusiasm? 


Put it this way: For every 100 dollars spent for consumer adver- 
tising, how many can the company reasonably expect to get back 
indirectly if your salesmen and their dealers are really enthusiastic? 


Pee eee a * 
10 dollars back ........... i taccaate Od say 5% 
Peer Tere es 
30 dollars back ..... UTeTE ETE T Oe TS 
50 dollars or more back ............... say 42%, 
og ene Co 


It works out about like this: If 
you assume that the advertising for 
which you pay $1.00 for its effect 
upon the consume: is really worth 
that much, then you haven’t been 
short-changed if the net cost is a full 
dollar. 

But suppose you get the full $1.00 
effect on the consumer, but pay only 
47 cents—then you really have a 
bargain. 

That 47-cent price is roughly what 
many astute advertisers are paying— 
the ones who get fully effective mer- 
chandising push in the field—while 
those who haven’t mastered the art 
of persuading and educating the field 
men to use advertising properly are 
paying up to a full dollar. 

But it can’t be done by merely get- 
ting out a massive portfolio with a 
lot of box-car statistics on the mil- 
lions of “consumer impressions” you 
are buying. And it takes more than 
pep talks. 


Seek Their Advice 


To buy advertising at 47 cents on 
the dollar you have to make the field 
men feel that essentially they are 
members of the advertising commit- 
tee. If they have something to say 
about their advertising needs, if their 
advice is sought on the proper adver- 
tising approach, if the circulations 
are broken down into the trading 
areas of their customers—then, only 
then, do you get the full cooperation 
you want. 

The branch and district managers 
who were asked to cooperate in a 
study of advertising-as-used-in-the- 
field were picked from SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT’s subscription lists, a:.d 
represent companies in the field of 
consumer goods or services. The re- 
sponse was approximately 40% to a 
10-question study. See closing part- 
graphs for list of typical compani s. 

There seems to be a distinct re!- 


*The percentages in the box are bas 
on returns from all respondents, of wh« 
30% did not attempt an answer to tl. 
particularly tough question. Of tho; 
who did answer the question, 75% sa 
“$30 or more,” and 60% said “$50 
more.” 
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tio’ hip between a high regard for 
the additional returns that can come 


fro ) real enthusiasm for the adver- 
tis 1g and the practices that are dis- 
cu ed in the questions reproduced in 
T.»le 2. 


Nhat Creates Enthusiasm? 


Ve made a special tabulation of 
these respondents who said _ that 
marked enthusiasm was worth 50% 
or more of the consumer advertising 
expenditure—against the 5 questions 
in [able 2, and found: 

|. More of these men are supplied 
with statements of the advertising 
dollars allocated to the territory 
under their jurisdiction than is true 
of respondents as a whole—which in- 
dicates that this practice may give the 
branch manager a greater sense of 
responsibility about the advertising. 
Knowing specifically how much is 
charged to him, he may make that 
extra effort to see to it that a good 
merchandising job is done. 

2. More of these (the most en- 
thusiastic about the merchandising 
responsibilities) receive a breakdown 
of each important medium by states, 
counties and cities than is true of the 
group as a whole. 

In that connection, the November 
15 issue of “Grey Matter,” the valu- 
able house organ of the Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., reports on an 
avalanche of letters received recently 
from salesmen of companies that ad- 
vertise nationally. A typical field 
man’s gripe is: “You talk—talk— 
talk ‘national’ advertising. . . . We 
talk—talk—talk advertising in the 
trading area of each customer. Help 
us tO pin-point our presentation; 
bring it down to each trading area 
and, if possible, to each dealer.” 

3. More of these enthusiastic 
branch managers are asked for advice 
prior to the buttoning-up of the cam- 
paign, about advertising needs in the 
territory and the mediums they de- 
sire. Many of them no doubt feel 
that the campaign is to:a large extent 
their campaign. 

One of the oldest—and one of the 
sc. indest—strategies in selling is to 
a-< the prospect for advice. In this 
c:se the branch manager and his men 
a’ the prospects. It seems to pay off 
ii ‘increased enthusiasm — in larger 
ce ders and more point-of-sale push. 

4, On the question of procedure 
2 conventions where advertising 
pans are described or discussed, 
t ere is little difference between the 

lies of the “most enthusiastic” and 
te group as a whole, on whether 
t ey are merely “told” the where and 
how-much of advertising, or have an 
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opportunity at such a meeting to sug- 
gest additions or deletions. On this 
question there is an almost even di- 
vision. 

5. But when asked whether at any 
such convention or at other times 
(The italics are ours and did not ap- 
pear on the questionnaire.) they were 
able to secure changes which in their 
opinion would be beneficial to the 
territory, the average believer that 
salesmen and dealer enthusiasm can 
bring back at least half of the adver- 
tising expenditure had many more 
examples to cite than the branch 
managers as a whole. 

The facts seem to prove this state- 
ment to be true: 


Fuli utilization of the com- 
pany's advertising as a mer- 
chandising tool can be achieved 
only if the field selling force 
feels it is a partner in the 
planning, and if the national 
figures are broken down by 
territories. 


How to Sell the Campaign 


As shown in Table 3, nearly 7 
out of 10 companies leave it up to 
the branch manager to explain and 
“sell” the new advertising campaign 
to the sales force, and only 24% send 
someone out from the home office. 

This may be sound economy, but 
in view of the great importance 
which most companies place on the 
merchandising values of their cam- 
paigns, it is rather surprising that so 
few bother to have some one such 
as the chief sales executive, advertis- 
ing manager or sales promotion man- 
ager (accompanied possibly by a rep- 
resentative of the advertising agency) 
go out into the field and explain the 
new campaign at a branch sales con- 
vention. 

The branch manager may be per- 
fectly capable of presenting the facts 
about the campaign to his men—pro- 
vided, of course, that he has all the 
facts. But even if he does have all 
the necessary facts (an assumption 
that is hard to grant if the cantact 
between home office and branch is 
by mail only) he cannot supply that 
added importance that comes from a 
home office visit. If the house con- 
siders the new campaign so important 
that it sends a home office executive 
out to explain it, the salesmen are 
bound to be impressed—and they are 
not going to do a bang-up merchan- 
dising job unless they are soundly 
impressed. 

Quoting again from the November 
15 issue of “Grey Matter,” a typical 
salesman’s complaint is: “Why is it 


TABLE 2 


Planning Advertising 
Through the Field Force 


(A survey among branch and district 
managers of national advertisers) 
Does your company supply you 
with a statement of the adver- 
tising dollars allocated to the 
territory under your jurisdic- 
tion? 


Yes 43% 
No 56% 
Other 1% 


Are you given a breakdown of 
the circulation of each impor- 
tant medium by states, coun- 
ties and cities? 


Yes 54% 
{ No 46°, 


Prior to the official announce- 
ment of the company's adver- 
tising plans for a period ahead 
(such as a quarter, season, or 
full year) is your advice sought 
by the home office on your ad- 
vertising needs and on the 
mediums you desire? 


Yes 49% 
No 40% 
Other 1% 


At conventions where adver- 
tising plans are described or 


discussed: Are you merely 
"told" the where and how- 


much of advertising or, do. you 
have an opportunity to suggest 
additions or deletions? 


"Told" 48%, 
Given Opportunity 52%, 


At any such convention or at 
other times have you been able 
to secure changes which in 
your opinion would be bene- 
ficial to your territory? 


Yes 63% 
No 36% 
Other 1% 
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TABLE 3 


Field Merchandising 
of the Advertising 


{A survey among branch and district 
managers of national advertisers) 
Which general type of adver- 
tising seems most beneficial in 
your territory, 

(a) the "national," such as 
magazines or network radio? 

(b) the "local,"’ such as news- 
papers or spot radio? 


National 49°, 
Local 32%, 
Both 12% 
Other 7% 


In your opinion are both types 


needed? 


Yes 74%, 
No 21% 
Other 5% 


Does anyone from your home 
office regularly visit your sales- 
men to explain and "sell" the 
advertising campaign, or is 
that left to you? 


Regular visits from home 


office 24% 
Generally left to me 69%, 
Other 7% 


So far in 1950 have any repre- 
sentatives of "national" me- 
diums called on you to discuss 
advertising? 


Yes 26% 
No 72% 
Other 2%, 


The same question applied to 
newspapers: 


Yes 37% 
No 52% 
Other 11% 


To local or regional radio: 


Yes 36% 
No 56% 
Other 8°, 


that we never see you, Mr. Adver- 
tising Manager? Don’t you like our 
company? And Mr. Advertising 
Agency Man—the same to you!” 

Reasons why some campaigns do 
not get satisfactory use and support 
of the field men were brought out by 
a number of salesmen who wrote to 
Grey. They said, in substance, why 
don’t those of you who cook up ad- 
vertising presentations for us, do the 
following: 

(A) Make a few calls with us in 
order to see the conditions under 
which we have to sell. 

(B) Get our ideas on the presen- 
tations—after all, we have to put 
them over. 

(C) Take a dummy of the pre- 
sentations and actually try it on the 
dog first. Then, possibly, you won’t 
make it so damn big and bulky— 
you'll cut down the number of words 
—it won’t be so drearily statistical. 

According to the branch managers, 
the home office indulges in wishful 
thinking if it believes that the sales- 
men are always enthusiastic about the 
company’s ‘advertising program. 

They say that nearly 40% of their 
men either have to be pushed to use 
the advertising effectively, or go so 
far as to believe that the money now 
used in advertising could be spent to 
greater advantage by increasing sales- 
men’s salaries. 


Responsibility of Media Seller 


Since the importance of merchan- 
dising the advertising must be obvi- 
ous to the leading sellers of space and 
time, it is surprising that so few of 
them bother to see the branch man- 
ager in order to get his understand- 
ing and support. 

As shown in Table 3, only 26% 
of the typical branch and district 
managers of large national advertis- 
ers were visited during the first 9 
months of 1950 by any representa- 
tive of a magazine or network, only 
36% by a representative of local or 
regional radio, only 37% by a news- 
paper man to discuss advertising. 

This neglect of the man who is 
the field executive of the merchandis- 
ing—as the man in closest touch with 
the salesmen—is quite likely reflected 
in the answers to a question which is 
not reproduced in Table 2, but 
which is a corollary to the question 
involving “changes which in your 
opinion would be beneficial to your 
territory.” 

We asked tor examples of ‘“‘a me- 
dium (s) which you added, and one 
or more which you removed from the 
list,” and a great majority of re- 
spondents cited cases. 

In studying the replies it is appar- 


ent that frequently the planners in 
the home office may have made a 
sound, logical choice of a medium — 
but they failed to explain it so tliat 
it made sense to the branch manacer 
and his men—and no representat ve 
of the medium bothered to tell «he 
branch manager why the medium 
could do a “man’s job” in the terri- 
tory. So the branch manager said, “J 
don’t want it. It’s no good for the 
problems I have in this territory. 
Give me this other instead.” 

Granted that branch managers 
may be spread all over the country, 
and consequently difficult and expen- 
sive for national mediums to reach 
by personal visit, they are reachable 
by mail or promotional advertising 
at relatively low cost, and so it would 
seem to be prudent business manage- 
ment by the publisher of a medium 
lucky enough to get on a list, to find 
a way to see that each branch man- 
ager of that company has an explan- 
ation of why it’s a good medium— 
the quality and quantity of its read- 
ers in the branch manager’s territory, 
the editorial function it performs, the 
regard in which it is held by impor- 
tant stores, and other pertinent in- 
formation. For, as nearly everyone 
will agree, 


Unless the sales department 
is enthusiastic about a cam- 
paign or a medium, the chances 
for a renewal contract are slim. 


Company Affiliations 
of Typical Respondents 


Armour & Co.; Beech-Nut Packing 
Co.; Bendix Home Appliances, Inc.; The 
Borden Co.; Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc.; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.; Co- 
lumbia Records, Inc.; Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc.; Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc.; The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Frankfort Distilleries Corp.; Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corp.; Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Hood Rubber Co., Di- 
vision of The B. F. Goodrich Co.; The 
Hoover Co., Hotpoint, Inc. 


Also Johns-Manville Corp.; Johnsen 
& Johnson; Kellogg Sales Co.; James 
Lees & Sons Co.; Libby McNeill & Libby; 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.; McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc.; National Carbon Division, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.; Nebi 
Corp.; Park & Tilford; Pet Milk Sales 
Corp.; The Pure Oil Co.; RCA Victer 
Division; Radio Corporation of Americz ; 
Ralston Purina Co.; Schering Corp ; 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co.; Scott P»- 
per Co. 


And Seagram-Distillers Corp.; T! 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; The Silex Co 
Skelly Oil Company;  Sloane-Blab: 
Corp.; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc; 
E. R. Squibb & Sons; Standard Brand.-, 
Inc.; Sun Oil Co.; Swank, Inc.; Taylo- 
Wine Co.; Thor Corp.; Underwoc 
Corp.; United Biscuit Company cf 
America; U.S. Gypsua: Co.; Hiram 
— Inc.; The Welch Grape Juice 

0. 
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"Cilier Oil" 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT 


in your December 15 issue under the 
caption “Ad Statements That Annoy,” 
you refer to Savarin’s claim that Savarin 
is the “cofher coffee’ and to our claim 
that Amalie is the “oilier motor oil,” and 
thea you go on to say that these state- 
ments seem “downright silly.” 


We can sympathize with your attitude. 
It was quite similar to ours when we 
first heard of “wetter water.” How could 
water, which is already very wet, be wet- 
ter? The idea seemed preposterous. How- 
ever, it has been adequately proved on 
a scientific basis that water can be made 
wetter in certain ways. If you care to go 
into this matter further, you can read 
the article in READERS’ Dicest of March, 
1947, entitled “Wetter Water for Fire- 
Fighters.” 


The fact of the matter is that the oili- 
ness or lack of oiliness of motor oil has 
been the subject of a study going back 
25 or 30 years, and there are many 
patents covering methods of improving 
the oiliness of motor oil. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent each year by the oil com- 
panies to improve the oiliness of their 
lubricating oil, either by the addition of 
chemicals or by changes in the process- 
ing, or by the selection and segre:ation 
of appropriate crude oils. 


While oiliness is not a precise quality, 
it is fairly well defined and can be 
measured by one of a variety of instru- 
ments, so that when we claim that Amalie 
is the oilier motor oil, it is based upon 
scientific measurements which can be sub- 
stantiated. 


_It so happens that we gain this addi- 
tional oiliness in Amalie not by additives 
but rather by the proper selection of 
crudes and then careful attention to the 
temperatures to which the cil is subjected 
in our refinery processing. The final re- 
sult is just as much an oilier motor oil as 
if we had added any one of a dozen 
chemicals which are available on the 
market for improving oiliness. 

'f there is any more information we 
can supply you on the subject of oiliness 
ot motor oils, please let us know. 


WILLIAM E. Hoyer 
Advertising Manager 
Amalie Division, 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
New York City 


N ‘wspaper "Rep" 
Fos His Say 


E 1ror, SALES MANAGEMENT 


Was very much interested in your 
st ry captioned: “How We Live on 69 
fours a Day.” While Mr. Salisbury 
c nmented that to a large degree you 
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were cnly kidding, for my money I agree 
with your story 100%. 


When a magazine can blow up about 
5,500,000 net paid circulation to 63,000,- 
000 readers in 13 issues—then, Brother, 
Research has reached the ridiculous stage. 


Now we have a radio chain making 
the wild statements that “week after 
week more people listen to radios than 
regularly read all the newspapers, or all 
the magazines in print, and nowhere can 
an advertiser command such an audience 
for his message.” 


Now, the sad part of these exaggerated 
promotional claims is that radio is a darn 
good advertising medium without mak- 
ing statements that are so wild they 
couldn’t actually be proven. 


To the best of my knowledge what 
radio bases these claims on is sort of a 
mechanical gadget by which they esti 
mate the people that listen each day, and 
I think they actually count John Smith 5 
times if he listens every day from Mon- 
day to Friday. 


Surely it is high time that some re- 
sponsible elements in the advertising in- 
dustry started to call a halt to this non- 
sense, and that’s why I think your article 
so timely. 


HERBERT W. MOLoneY, President 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
New York City 


Nudge from Nielson 
Started i¢ All 


EpIToR, SALES MANAGEMENT 


I appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
sending me a copy of your article, “How 
We Live on 69 Hours a Day.” I enjoyed 
it a lot! 


I’m not sure whether I want to accept 
the “credit” which you offer to me for 
“getting you into this.” Let’s wait and 
see whether the article doubles the circu- 
lation of SALES MANAGEMENT or cuts it 
in half. If it does the former, I’ll be glad 
to take the credit, but if it works out the 
other way, I’ll put my researchers to 
work in an effort to find someone else 
to take the blame! 


A. C. NIELSEN, President 
A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Chicago 


(This is a sampling of the response to 
the article by Lawrence M. Hughes, SM’s 
Special Feature Editor, “How We Live 
on 69 Hours a Day,” published Dec. 15, 
1950, page 88.) 


More About Clothes 


EpIToR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Apropos of the information reprinted 
from “White’s Men’s Wear Retail Mar- 


ket Guide” in your November 20th issue, 
I believe it would be well to point out 
that the importance of the individual 
markets listed on page &4 varies consid- 
erably in many instances between cloth- 
ing and furnishings. 


The ranking given on page 84 is for 
clothing and furnishings combined and 
is therefore an average of the two. For 
the U.S. as a whole, the Men’s Wear 
business divides 51% furnishings and 
49% clothing. Very few individual mar- 
kets, however, are found in this propor- 
tion. They range from markets with a 
65%-35% split of furnishings and cloth- 
ing to the opposite type where the split 
is 40%-60%, with clothing on the heavy 
end. 


For any but the crudest purposes, we 
believe the separate rankings and values 
are essential for manufacturers, who are 
usually concerned with either clothing or 
furnishings, rather than both together. 


Your readers may also be interested 
in knowing that the Guide is the first 
and only published source for figures on 
a commodity basis which totals the con- 
tributions of all types of stores selling 
this kind of merchandise into consistent 
and comparable figures for every market. 
Information is ordinarily on a store type 
basis. The first 36 markets for men’s 
clothing for instance account for 59.4% 
of this business but only 45% of Total 
Retail Sales. The proportion done by de- 
partment stores and specialty stores varies 
greatly from market to market, too, so 
the only consistent yardstick in these soft 
lines is the type of commodity figure pro- 
vided in the Guide. 


Other factors are also important. Cli- 
mate plays a big part ‘in market impor- 
tance. All markets in the Guide are clas- 
sified into summer and winter climate 
zones. The 717 sub-centers around each 
of the 151 key market areas are listed 
and classified as apparel shopping cen- 
ters on the basis of their independent 
stores. This is what the seller needs to 
know as far as routing an area for cov- 
erage is concerned. In all, the Guide con- 
tains over 10,000 market facts and 294 
loose-leaf pages. 


In addition to the comprehensive data 
on eack market, there is an extensive 
section, specially prepared for the indus- 
try, How to Put the Guidé to Work in 
Your Business Section. 


JosePH H. Wuite, 
Joseph White and Associates, 
Chicago 


Crescent City 
EpiToR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I am writing to tell you how much we 
all appreciated the very splendid article 
in SALES MANAGEMENT by A. G. Mezerik 
on “The New Look in New Orleans.” It 

. . really captured the story behind the 
very significant rise of New Orleans in 
importance as a port and economic center 
in recent years. The article has been 
widely commented upon here by our 
business leaders in the various interna- 
tional development activities. . . . 


VAUGHN M. BRYANT 
International House 
International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, La. 
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If in your reading of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, say, or the Path- 
finder this year you were struck by 
dramatic stories on color and finish— 

If you got about the country 
enough to note that department 
stores, hundreds of them, tied these 
sorts of appliances and furniture— 

If you found magazines like Prod- 
uct Engineering and Factory Man- 
agement &£ Maintenance making 
surveys of who buys what in indus- 
trial finishes and what they require— 

If you heard a lot about color on 
your radio, saw references to color 
and finish in advertisements of all 
sorts of appliances and furniture— 

If window displays bursting with 
color struck you from hardware and 
paint shops and retailers of home 
furnishings— 

If your wife came home from the 
last women’s club meeting and 
turned the house upside down, mut- 
tering about harmonies in chartreuse 
and raspberry and there was a strong 
smell of paint— 

If the youngsters burst in from 
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Must Trade Association Ad Campaigns 
Always Be Wishy-Washy ? 


school and started investigating the 
finish and color on the family car 
or TV set— 

And if the design men in your 
business began reminding you that a 
big selling point was the enduring 
finish and the new range of color— 

None of this was accident: it was 
an industry advertising and sales 
promotion program hitting hard from 
a hundred directions at once .. . and 
no doubt it’s sold you before this and 
no doubt you are wondering why 
you never realized before how im- 
portant color is. 

It is only two years since the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
set aside a mere half million dollars 
a year for a trial 36 months drive 
on its members’ products. The results 
have been so gratifying that, a year 
ahead of schedule, the program has 
been authorized by the membership 
for another three-year period. 

As it is put by Joseph F. Battley, 
president of the association: “We 
have tried, and apparently are being 


standing question... 


The amazing results obtained by the 
promotional campaign of the Nationa! 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 
provide a meaty answer to that long- 


successful in, a new approach to ad- 
vertising and merchandising by co- 
ordinating all facets of our promo- 
tion into one component effort to 
reach all the buyers of all of the 
products of our industry.” He adds 
that only an industry could make the 
bold bid for cooperation from every 
sort of medium, institution and 
group and win it in such good meas- 
ure. It could not be given to an indi 
vidual advertiser. 

The industry realized as far bacl 
as 1939 that it had resources of sales 
manship and publicity that it had not 
begun to draw on. In that year at < 
conevntion in San Francisco the as 
sembled members resolved to launcl 
a co-operative promotion. The wa 
with its dislocations of market 
stopped it at the start. Revised an 
enlarged, it finally got under way i 
January, 1949, with a three-yea 
budget of $1,500,000 voted by the 
membership of 1,254, representin: 
about 94% of the industry’s volume 

The first year’s program was fairl: 
orthodox, consisting of institutiona 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


There’s a very simple policy behind the 
telephone business. 

We try to run it for you as we would like 
you to run it for us if we were in your shoes. 

We'd like you to give us good, courteous 
telephone service at a fair price. We'd like 
you to keep improving it and giving us 
more of it. 

We'd like you to run the business so that 
it would be a good place for people to work 
and a good place for people to invest their 


money. We’d like it to be a_ progressive 
and successful business. 
There would be something else. 


We would like you to run the business so 
that it would be a good and helpful citizen 
in everything that concerns the community 
and the nation, especially in these times of 
national defense. 

That’s the way we’d like you to do it for 
us. And that’s the way we’re constantly 
trying to do it for you. 


e best and the most telephone service in the world at the lowest possible cost.. Bell Telephone Cutten. ‘ 


advertising in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Country Gentleman, and Time. The 
space was full pages in color. Mid- 
way in 1949 the industry began to 
realize (1) that it needed ‘more 
sales approach,” as Battley put it; 
and (2) that the two phases of the 
industry (trade sales, and industrial 
finishes) required separate promo- 
tional treatment. 


Trade Papers Added 


Trade sales products include main- 
ly paints and accessories for property 
maintenance and decoration. Indus- 
trial finishes cover a wide range of 
finishes applied by manufacturers to 
their products. In the fall of 1949 
industrial trade publications were 
added to the schedule with pages in 
black and white addressed to design 
engineers and production men in fac- 
tories. By 1950 this program was 
broadened to the point where 21 
magazines were being used. This in- 
cluded: five dealer trade papers, two 
maintenance magazines, four na- 
tional consumer magazines, two in- 
dustrial finish consumer publications, 
(Time, Newsweek) and eight indus- 
trial finish trade magazines. For 
1951 the advertising schedule grows 
to 26 publications with the addition 
of two more trade mayazines reach- 
ing the industrial finish field and two 
more going to property maintenance 
buyers. Actually, it amounts to five 
separate campaigns. 

By 1950, instead of relying on this 
institutional advertising in the vari- 
ous fields and at the several levels to 
do their job for them, they began 
using that advertising as a point of 
departure for an aggressive promo- 
tion and campaign of sales stimula- 
tion reaching through 2 multitude of 
publicity channels, radio, clubs, 
schools, industrial users, out to deal- 
ers and ultimate points of purchase. 

Directly in support of the adver- 
tising is a weekly news service. Full 
scale articles, news stories and fillers 
are sent regularly to 597 daily news- 
papers. This has recently been aug- 
mented by 2,000 weekly newspapers. 

Supplementing the service is a 
semi-monthly radio feeder. Scripts to 
run 15 minutes are supplied each 
fortnight to 290 stations. Stations 
also receive booklets published by the 
association on decoration ideas, the 
role of color in brightening daily liv- 
ing, how to fix furniture or floors 
with paint—booklets which the radio 
stations in turn may offer listeners as 
give-aways, or which the station’s 
advertisers (dealers, local retail paint 
groups, painting and decorating con- 
tractors) may use in the same way. 
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Editors and writers have discov- 
ered that all manner of aids and 
stores of information are to be had 
for the asking at the association’s 
headquarters in Washington. It 
maintains a. library on paints, color, 
in fact everything remotely connected 
with the industry’s products and 
their uses, dating back to the time of 
the Egyptians. Editors and writers 
also have discovered the advantages 
of accepting the aid of the association 
on technical data incorporated in 
their articles and on checking with 
its authorities for accuracy. 

Articles such as these are put to 
full promotion use by the industry. 
For example, twice during the past 
year, Pathfinder magazine used 
eight-page stories on color. Both of 
these were merchandised through 180 
department stores over the United 
States, with the magazine’s co-opera- 
tion. 


Dept. Stores Participate 


A color promotion by The Satur- 
day Evening Post was merchandised 
by them through 320 department 
stores. Next spring will see an even 
more extensive promotion along the 
same lines when, working through 
home planning centers, Better Homes 
and Gardens will merchandise a 
color and paint tie-up promotion 
through 500 department stores, the 
association supplying  point-of-pur- 
chase display material. 

In the United States there are, 
roughly, 1,800 women’s clubs. There 
are also a great many junior organ- 
izations such as 4H clubs whose 
members are interested in better liv- 
ing. The association started to work 
with these, and also with schools dur- 
ing 1950 and in its 1951 program 
will continue tnd expand the effort 


package and he knows well in ad- 


which includes supplying indi stry 
booklets on decoration, a color ‘iar. 
mony chart, (large scale for stuly), 
information on how to make rooms 
look higher, cozier, larger, smaler, 
or gain desired effects, and quizes 
on harmonizing draperies, 1 igs, 
walls, floors and furnishings. It wil] 
help groups or teachers to set up a 
single program or an entire cours« of 
study on these and related subjects, 
supplying textual matter—free of ad- 
vertising. Among women’s clubs 
alone the industry expects to have 
reached by the end of 1951 the men- 
berships of not less than 1,600. 


Ultimately, Sales 


All this build-up of desire and de- 
mand must be chanelled into sales 
if the association’s members are to 
receive full benefit. “We are an in- 
dustry association,” says Battley, 
“but we realize the great importance 
of the dealer and the painting con- 
tractor as being the intermediate 
contact between the paint and finish 
manufacturer and the consumer in 
the trade sales phase of our pro- 
gram.” In addition to the merchan- 
dising tie-ups mentioned with de- 
partment stores, the association has 
developed as thorough-going a set of 
special helps for contractors and 
dealers as any organized industry has 
devised. These dealer helps were 
started in 1950. For 1951 they have 
been planned to give the retailer a 
co-ordinated _ selling-advertising- dis- 
play and community program extend- 
ing from January through the fol- 
lowing December. It includes 12 
complete window displays—the idea, 
the materials, the selling theme, the 
tie-up with the month’s national ad- 
vertising. Each month’s set-up goes 
to the dealer in one comprehensive 


vance what to expect for the entire 
12 months. The monthly package 
brings a_ three-dimensional window 
center piece display, canopy top dis- 
plays, streamers, posters, banners. a 
diagram of what to put into the win- 
dow with the featured paints, includ- 
ing accessories, whether or not thcse 
are put out by industry members. 
The dealer and the contractor «re 
encouraged and shown how to zo 
after related sales for the health of 
his own business. Special novelty d's- 
plays for the inside of the store ais0 
go along. Besides the 12 windows, 
there are two special windows: 01 ¢, 
a clean-up, paint-up, fix-up seasonal 
promotion; the other. a birthday sz\e 
which the dealer can make entire y 
his own. 

At the community level, deale’s 
can tie in with clean-up drives 1 
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stop advertising... 
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wi ... IF asales executive finds demand exceeding his ability to deliver 
-on- —and IF he uses advertising only to increase demand. 
_ BUT many sales executives have learned that advertising can be used for many 
. important parts of the customer relations job other than getting orders. 
>ro- They view advertising as a high-speed, low-cost means of communicating 
an- anything they want to get across to customers and prospects. These sales execu- 
de- tives know that, regaled of “conditions,” they never have enough salesmen 
. (or the salesmen never have enough time) to get all that they want told, to all 
and of the people they want to know it, as often as they want to get it to them. 
has . 
ere & You may need advertising now more than under “normal” conditions 
= If current and impending situations have caused you to adopt new policies, on 
lis- prices. allocations or delivery, you want all customers and prospects to know 
id- & what they are, as promptly as possible. You want them to know exactly what 
+ they are. 
2 \re scarcities in materials or components going to require changes in your 
ie products that need explaining? You'll want this kind of information to reach 
id- many people other than those your salesmen see regularly. 

eS Will your product be in grievously short supply? Then perhaps you have 
ys some good ideas that will help present customers make the products they have 
’ last longer. | ( We’re thinking now especially of anything that requires good care 
ge for long life.) 

Ww 

is § What do your customers and prospects think? 

a 

7 Aside from the things you know you want to communicate quickly and repeat- 
d- edly to customers and prospects, it may make sense at a time like this to do a lit- 
se tle“digging” in your markets to uncover possible misconceptions concerning your 
q products or your policies. Confusion today. if not corrected promptly. might se- 
7 riously damage a company s reputation and i impair its standing in these snateie. 
if In normal times, “ditch-digging advertising” sells by helping people buy. In ab- 
:- normal times like hese, wee lilies the same “ditch-digging” techniques to help 
° maintain a sound foundation for future business... by helping people understand! 


| THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. ° LExington 2-3135 


f’’‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 
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SIGN COMPANY 

Division of Artkraft* Mfg. Corp. 


Quality Products for Over 
oa Quarter Century 


1137 E KIBBY STREET LIMA, OHIO 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Give your sales message 
a fresh appeal to the 7 out of 
10 of your customers and prospects who wear 
glasses. Use Sight Savers, the nationally-known 
silicone-treated tissues that clean, polish and pro- 
tect glasses. Featuring your sales message, 
“window-back” Sight Saver are new, they have 
definite quality appeal, and they serve a very 
useful purpose. Your message will be intimately 
associated with modern convenience, comfort, 
cleanliness and efficiency—not once but many 
times during the normal 30-day life of the pack- 
age. Cost is surprisingly low—distribution is easy. 
Enclose them with correspondence; use them as 
calling cards or convention handouts. No special 
packaging required. Write today! 

DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. AD, Midlend, Mich. | 
Please send free samples and full information about 
“window-back" Sight Savers. 


Name —— 


Compeny__ 
Address 


1 
! 
! 
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' 
! 
' 
' 
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4,000 separate towns across the na- 
tion. 

While all this is going on, a lot 
of people in blueprint rooms and fac- 
tories who never thought much about 
color and finish or simply took it for 
granted are becoming very critical 
and knowing on the subject and tak- 
ing it as seriously as design and per- 
formance. The paint, varnish and 
lacquer men are behind this too—at 
least, they got the snowballing pre- 
occupation with finish and _ color 
started. Take this example: 


Survey Discovers "Who Buys?" 


This past year Product Engineer- 
ing made an unusual survey to deter- 
mine who buys a finish, who selects 
the colors for manufactured articles, 
large and small. Of this survey, 
4,000 copies were presented to the 
members of the association—the mak- 
ers of paints and varnishes and lac- 
quers in the industrial field—so that 
they might strengthen or revise or 
extend their approach in selling the 
product men in the factory. A similar 
survey in the maintenance field was 
made by Factory Management & 
Maintenance with the collaboration 
of the industry, and another in the 
hotel and restaurant fields. The ob- 
ject was to find out what buyers in 
these fields were actually purchasing, 
what they look for in a finish (pro- 
tection, color, etc.), and how much 
they spend (showing the industry the 
size of the market). 

The trade and industrial publica- 
tions have collaborated with special 
mailings to people on management 
and executive levels telling about the 
industry’s program and urging them 
to co-operate by (1) paying atten- 
tion to the quality of their finishes 
and (2) stressing in their selling and 
advertising the importance of finish 
and color, 

The results here have been amaz- 
ing, Battley says. “We have seen 
really tremendous changes, becoming 
cumulative during the past year, 
throughout the industrial and main- 
tenance fields, with increasing em- 
phasis on what finish means to a 
product.” 

As evidence, the reader may do 
what paint and varnish industry 
members are doing happily these days 
—check over the advertising pages of 
the consumer and the business and 
industrial magazines and see how 
many manufactured articles are be- 
ing sold, not only for what they will 
do but how they look, and in the 
latter category, how many come right 
out and talk about the nature of the 
finish and the. beauty and the range 
of the colors. 


This change, the industry men be. 
lieve, has come about through the 
education at both ends: getting con. 
sumers of goods to be more color. 
and finish-wise, and making the key 
men in the factories aware of th- ex. 
tent to which color is in the public 
mind and also of what color and 
quality finish may add to sales im. 
pact. 

What has this well-planned and 
thoroughly coordinated program ac- 
complished thus far? No one in the 
industry would pretend to be able to 
give an exact answer. What the 1,- 
254 members of the group do know 
is that last year they had the largest 
sales volume in their history and feel 
confidence in setting their sights for 
even bigger gains in 1951. They 
know that they have had to expand 
so rapidly to meet demands that, in 
some phases, they find the raw ma- 
terials market unable to supply all of 
their needs as fast as they would like. 

They give a large share of the 
credit for their sales gains to the in- 
dustry program and are eager to see 
it continued. This fall, meeting in 
San Francisco, the association author- 
ized it to be extended for another 
three years from the date of its term- 
ination at the end of 1951. And in 
this connection it is worth observing 
that no small part of the effective- 
ness of the association’s promotion is 
due to its long-range planning. By 
knowing far in advance what it in- 
tends to do it can be in touch with 
every sort of medium for the dis- 
semination of ideas and information 
before programs are made. 


Program Wins Goodwill 


All of the goodwill won by the 
program is not directly measured in 
sales. The paint men have evidence 
of widespread approval of the pro- 
gram from distributors, dealers and 
other retailers the promotion has 
helped, from manufacturers who have 
heeded and through color or finish 
improved their sales, from related 
groups like hardware and _ interior 
decorators who have benefitted ard 
are starting on tie-up programs of 
their own, from civic and communi y 
leaders and educators who like the 
idea of encouraging brightening t':e 
corner where you are. 

But unsolicited compliments th t 
make the paint men really happy a:e 
letters like this one from a gratef: | 
school teacher: 

“When a big business,” she wro‘: 
to Battley, “takes time out from 1's 
busy day’s work to be helpful to 1 
small country school in the mid-wes . 
we know it could only happen | 
America.” 
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Getting the Facts from Forbes is a primary essential 
in getting more impact for your money in all your 
printed merchandising. That goes for runs of any 
length, involving production only or creation- 
plus-production. Forbes Facts derive from unique 
facilities in lithography, letterpress, web gravure 
and die-stamping . . . all under one roof and one 
management control. Forbes’ long experience plus 
continuing studies of printed merchandising effec- 
tiveness are your further assurance of the best 
printing process for every job. To get the Facts from 
Forbes, call the Man from Forbes. . . now! 


“Granddad swore he'd never fly... but your travel-window display sure sold him!?’ 


WORLD-PROVED Skyliners.. MILLION-MILE Crews [irwe, . 


SELLING FOLKS on the joys of modern air travel is a 
job well done by this 3-piece ‘‘Welcome Aboard”’ dis- 
play for Trans Worid Airlines. Produced by Forbes in 6 
colors, it employs no less than 9 language changes to 
build business for TWA around the globe. Trans World 
Airlines’ art director is Rex Werner. 


, FORBES LITHOGRAPH CO. 


NEW YORK ® CLEVELAND * BOSTON ® CHICAGO * ROCHESTER 


DELIVERS MERCHANDISING IMPACT 


1951 


The list of Forbes customers reads like a comprehensive 
catalog of American industry, ranging from soft drinks 
to steamship lines, from perfumes to public utilities. It 
goes without saying that this widely varied experience 
— with practically every type of business that uses 
printed merchandising — can be used to great advan- 
tage in merchandising your own product. 


ON delivery trucks, stationery, in promotional booklets and 
on packages of a wide range of products... 


sg 


Now There's Family Resemblance 
Wherever Warfield Brand Appears 


Based on an interview with 


REYNOLD S. SMITH, JR. - 


Assistant to the President, and 


A. T. MacMATH © Sales Manager, The Warfield Co. 


A company that bragged on each carton "We do not ad- 
vertise''—until it found not many people were exposed to 
its products—has dressed its wide line in one basic style. 


The Warfield Co., Chicago, is now 
in its 86th year. It started out as a 
coffee house, importing the green 
bean, roasting, packaging, wholesal- 
ing. For so many years that no living 
man recalls when it started, every 
can or package of Warfield coffee 
bore this legend: “We do not adver- 
tise. We put the value in the prod- 
uct.” 

As the long vears marched down 
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the trail of time it finally dawned on 
the management that all too few peo- 
ple ever saw a package of Warfield 
coffee ; that those who did see it were 
not very much impressed with the 
claim. In fact, Warfield coffee wasn't 
taking the world by storm. 

As the years passed in comfort, if 
unexcitedly, the house of Warfield 
grew and expanded, but not fast. 
Warfield coffee and spices have been 


known and respected since the days 
of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow and the Chi- 
cago fire, which is nudging 80 years 
ago. Chocolate, cocoa and extracts 
followed into the line. 

No one in those times, or until 
fairly recently in fact, ever consicer- 
ed the importance of building “f.n- 
ily resemblance” into the package: oi 
a line of products. Warfield was no 
exception, only it took the man ge 
ment a little longer to catch on. This 
story might be titled ‘““The Awahen- 
ing of Warfield.” 

William Warfield was the found- 
er. John D. Warfield carried on. 
John D. Warfield, Jr., is now prs 
dent and Lyman W. Warfield, fou th 


generation, is a department supe  in- 
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WHO SELLS YOUR PRODUCT? 
WHO BUYS YOUR PRODUCT? 
WHAT IS YOUR COMPETITION DOING? 


If your product is listed 
below—we have the answer 


°° 
ocToate, 1949 THROUGH Septem 

vee BER, t950 

(Detergents) * 


See 
___ Sern 


CUVELAND 
— CONSUMER Pane ain, 
—__#t OF S00 vrpicg, a, 
eae Yanoes co, 
a uN 
manoes county 


= Synthetic Soaps 
| a, oe 


UG 


wa 
mt “49. wes S0ucuy, 
te 08-09 


500 typical Cleveland area inomes record daily and report 


Write for 
your copy 


monthly on the buying of 36 basic grocery commodities. The 
112-page report for the year ending September, 1950, is 
now ready and includes buying analyses of the following 


products... 


TODAY! 


All Purpose Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Biscuit Mix 

Pie Crust Mix 
Cake Mix 
Gingerbread Mix 
Hot Roll Mix 
Muffin Mix 
Other Prepared Mixes 
White Bread 
Coffee 

Instant Coffee 
Packaged Tea 
Tea Bags. 

Cold Cereals 

Hot Cereals 


x : <2 . Canned Milk 
| POWER TO DO GOOD--POWER TO MOVE GOODS Dog Food 


—_ 


Butter 

Oleomargarine 

Shortening 

Frozen Juices 

Frozen Fruits 

Laundry Bar Soaps 

Scouring Powders 

Household and Paint Cleaners 
Water Softeners 

Bleaches 

Laundry Starch 

Household Waxes and Polishes 
Toilet Cake Soaps 

Packaged Soaps 

Tuna Fish 

Puddings and Pie Fillings 

Tea (In Ounces) 

Soups (In Ounces) 


The only daily paper that adequately 
covers Metropolitan Cleveland 
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tendent, learning. 
ganization of the company was ef- 
fected last January and since then 
things have been stirring, 

New accounts, since then, have in- 
creased more than 200%; new out- 


A complete reor- 


lets, because many of the new ac- 
counts are chains, by more than 
900%. Package goods sales, such as 


spices and baking chocolate, are up 


43%. Before last January 950% of 
the company’s sales were in private 
brand products. Now 40% of the 
company’s sal are put out under 


the Warfield name. Among the chains 


now handling the company’s name 
products are Jewel Tea, Hilow, Cer- 
tified Stores, Centrella, Royal Blue, 
and Dell Farms. 

“Our first step was to find some 
means to introduce the name of War- 
field to the retail grocer and to do 
that we needed, among other things, 
to find what is called a bell cow,” 
says Reynold S. Smith, Jr., assistant 
to the president, who came into the 
firm less than a year ago from the 
management consulting field. “And 
we had to have packages and styling. 
The packages had been nondescript, 


Sell Your Product in 


the Rockford Market 


WISCONSIN 


Roth 


| 
ILLINOIS 


e119 Cities and Towns 
in 13 Counties in Northern 
Illinois & Southern Wisconsin 


e Reach 81,188 Homes Daily 
with Sunday Edition 94,679 


A. B, C. 
CITY ZONE 


127,445 


A. B. C. RETAIL 
TRADING ZONE 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 
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of various shapes, patterns anc’ col. 
ors. Some of them carried two colors 
some three and others four or ‘ive 
and the colors were not alike. W; 
wanted new design and family re. 
semblance in them. 

“We decided to start a packaging 
program and chose Admakers. We 
turned the major part of the repack. 
aging job over to them. They de. 
veloped a functional design flexible 
enough to be reproduced in dozens 
of shapes and sizes on glass, litho 
plate, enameled label stock, box board 
etc. In printing the packages for 
many items such as spices and ¢. 
tracts, slug changes have to be made 
The patented Measure-Master spice 
can alone requires more than 6f 
changes for names, _ ingredients, 
weights, etc. This was a major pro- 
duction problem in the print shop. 

“Our standardized colors now are! 
a chocolate brown, white and red 
combination and it is used to tie-in 
with window posters, magazine aé- 
vertisements, trucks, stationery, etc. 
even including business cards, checks 
and vouchers. 


Get Foot In Door 


Selection of the Warfield “bell f 


cow” imposed a problem and the bell 


cow is always important because it is §° 


the item that gets the foot in the 
door. Coffee was the first considera 
tion, but that was discarded because 
there are so many old and established 
brands, well known and widely ad-f 
vertised. It would take a long-time tof 
make it a leader in the line. Too long. f 
Spices? Warfield here had an es 
tablished brand. It was on_ store 
shelves in Chicago and surrounding ff 
territory where the company concen-f 
trates most of its efforts. But one f 
thing was wrong. A can of spice sy 
likely to last for six months or more 
in the home. If it were the bel! cow 
it would not open doors often enough. | 
How about baking chocolate?’ Yes, 
a likely prospect for a leader. Put it} 
had been shown in the same package 
for years. Size? The familiar half- 
pound bar, like all other chocc lates. § 
The price? Well, 39 cents to 41f 
cents. Any drawback to that ol *i 
familiar size and price? Let’s see. 
Stored for any length of time, 
especially during hot weather, -hoc-} 
olate “blooms.” That means t 
tends to turn grey. Grey ch« 
loses eye appeal. The user is ¢ 
against it. Mulling this over, 
one suggested putting Warfield - 
olate in smaller packages to se | 
19 or 20 cents. 
Taking advantage of two 
the high cost of foods and th 
that housewives have an ever-g! 
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‘hecks 


MIt caught attention. 


pve t limited budgets, and often 
ma cupboard space in smaller 
bon it looked like something to 
‘Bvor oo. And one more thing, it gave 
Var ld salesmen a talking point. 

“al x points get salesmen to store 
uve as well as moving goods from 
toré velves. 

St es today are looking for plus 
busin: s) There’s no point in merely 
tradi dollars. Warfield salesmen 
went ut to stores preaching the doc- 
trine hat the new package, smaller 
and keeping chocolate better, would 
mean more sales and oftener. Store 
buyers, especially chain store buyers, 
saw the point. It would mean fresher 
chocolate in stores, fresher chocolate 
in homes. 

There still was one more hurdle. 
That’s where the duster trick came 
in. Every salesman was armed with 
8, duster. Each duster was tipped with 
bright colored wool. The salesman 
would walk into a store swinging his 
duster and say to the buyer, “Let me 
dust off your spice display, please.” 


That was an unusual thing to do. 
The salesman 


S would Sick dust, check the stock and 


rearrange it. He’d make a list of low 


items. Just before he left, with a 

Hel] fy genial and friendly air, he would say: 
» bell Wo Here are a few McCormick items 
- it ig fp Youd better order. Stock getting 
1 the ydown.” Or it might be Durkee or 
dera. (French or other competitive goods. 
cause fy Uggesting that a competitive item be 
sched fg Ordered was such a rarity that buyers 
> ad- fg Were Surprised, perhaps amazed. They 
ne tofg began _to talk about it. Talk means 
long, fg attention. It was easier doing it the 
n ef second trip around as the owners and 
store] Managers of stores and shops were 
ae friendlier. 
ncen- Sh hip P 

pe owmanship Pays 
ice IS Then, a little later, Warfield sales- 
more | men sprung another bit of showman- 
cow § ship. They would walk into a store 
ough. | carrying a chair with three words 
Yes, painted on its back: “My Best 
ut It Friend.’ The owner or buyer would 
‘kage i be as! ed to sit down in the chair. 
half-§ The salesman would then say, “Re- 
lates. lax, please. I’d like to talk to you 
41 f Just a minute or two.” Usually the 
and buyer r owner would grin and reply 
e. (@ with omething that meant in one 
time, way «- another, “Shoot.” The psy- 
hoc-§ cholo> worked in most cases. The 
at it} salesn) 1 had a composed target with 
late} a cur: sity implanted in his mind. 
med} “Y ir chair is your best friend,” 
| he wo !d start, “It gives you rest and 
hoc- ease. ’s good, like Warfield prod- 
tor § ucts.’ Then he would go into his 
__ fp Sales + (k and he could hold the pros- 
ings, Pects attention better and longer 
fact J than he were standing, ready per- 
ving § haps, 5 jump to the help of some 
ENTBJANUARY 15, 1951 


customer. But not too long. This lit- 
tle byplay was used for 31 days, all 
through the month of May. 

By this time Warfield was using 
13. salesmen in Chicago instead of 
10. Seven salesmen at the start of 
the drive were past 65; six of them 
more than 70. About half of them, 
unable to adjust themselves to the 
strange new order of things, volun- 
tarily retired. Young men under 30 
were put on in their places and given 
training. They were more flexible 
and covered more ground. This idea 
was drilled into the entire sales staff: 


“The manufacturer’s ability to get 
complete cooperation from wholesaler 
to user through the retailer is accom- 
plished by tangible service and not 
blue sky.” 

The men were schooled in methods 
of giving service, service that would 
lead to sales. Then came the final 
surprise. Word went out: “Warfield 
is advertising.” 

The company is now budgeting a 
percentage of all sales and is off on 
a program that will employ radio, 
business paper and newspaper adver- 
tising throughout 1951. As sales are 


Once again Worcester takes a 
FIRST place in an important “high 
buying power” category. The heavy 
density of population (543,100) in 
this compact major market raises 
the Worcester Metropolitan County 


Area into FIRST place in total popu- 


S lation among ALL of the 53 Metro- 
oO politan County Areas with central 
ad cities of from 100,000 to 250,000.* 
“ey a 
Te & : eee’ 
Rk: 


Sell 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette, 
newspapers that blanket this pop- 


S WONDROUS TWIN? & 


to the Worcester 
through consistent advertising in the 


EOS yy 
5 wees! ECA J 
es th 
¥ is 


Market 4 
2. intensive 
the newspaper 
coverage 


ulous and prosperous area. Daily 


circulation 
Sunday over 100,000. 


in excess of 150,000. 


*Sales Management January 1, 1951, Metropolitan Population Shifts." 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE FBooTHw PubGshex- 4% 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, | 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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THEY'RE WINNING THE WEST WITH 
WESTERN FAMILY 


*725,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
EFFECTIVE WITH MARCH 8TH ISSUE. 


This year over 250 products are win- 
ning Western homemakers with 
WESTERN FAMILY, the magazine 
that “Goes Home With The Home- 
maker’. And, effective with the 
March 8th, 1951 issue, they'll do an 
even greater job—because over 200 
stores of United Grocers, Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon and over 185 Associated 
Grocers outlets in Arizona join 
WESTERN FAMILY on that date. 
It’s a circulation increase of 100,000 

-a total circulation of 725,000. So 
if you want to win the West — 
WESTERN FAMILY must be a pri- 


mary consideration. 


Rates, circulation breakdown and mer- 
chandising facts available at all offices 
listed below 


"WESTERN FAMILY is delivering a bonus 

circulation of 50,000, which means a total of 

775,000 effective March 8th, 1951. 

OFFICES: Los Angeles @ 
Seattle @ New York @ 


San Francisco 
Chicago 


Magazine group offers state, 

regional, national coverage 
CHICAGO: — Coverage of the 
educational field can be 
state by state, 
market, 


tailored, 
to fit the advertiser’s 
according to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President 
ot State Teachers Magazines. 
“Many advertisers who want to 
reach field don’t have 
that would 
justify national advertising cover- 
age,” says Miss Rawson. “State 
Teachers Magazines make it pos- 
sible for advertisers to select the 
effective, economical coverage they 
need, state by state. 

“The 44 State 
are 


the school 


the wide distribution 


Teachers Magazines 
individually edited and pub- 
lished. Each publication reaches the 
entire public school field in its state. 
The local editorial content, much 
of it ‘must’ reading that is avail- 
able nowhere else, assures intensive 
readership.” 

Write for the detailed story of how 
you can reach the educational field, 
in one state or 44, in State Teach- 
ers Magazines. It’s summarized in 
a handy, 12-page file size folder, 
and it’s free. Write to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President, 
State Teachers Magazines, 309 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 
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picking up at the rate of $1,000,000 
a year or more the fund will not be 
a mere bagatelle. The company’s ac- 
tive distribution field is being ex- 
tended to reach out several hundred 
miles in every direction from Chicago. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
Warfield processes and manufactures 
every item it sells, that it is not a 
jobber or wholesaler. 

“When you have companion pack- 
ages, packages with a distinct family 


resemblance, vou get more ivems , 
store shelves, get them displayed bell 
ter, and sell more of every ‘tem ; 
the line,” says A. T. MacMazrh, sag 
manager. “Until we started tais p 
gram about the only thing standay, 
ized in the line was the Warfel 
name. Their lack of similar'ty 
a severe drawback. We thin!: wey 
done a quick job of it, and a go 
one, starting as we did less than{ 
year ago.” 


New Terminal's 


Advertising plays a dual role in the 
new $25,000,000 Port of Authority 
Bus Terminal in New York City. In 
addition to enhancing the decor of 
the Terminal’s modern interior, the 
colorful, framed displays comprise an 
important source of the non-operating 
revenue for the enterprise. 

The indoor spectaculars portray, 
in new techniques, the advertisements 
of 30 products and services available 
to the estimated 250,000 people who 
will be using this convenient new 
Terminal every day. Representing the 
initial advertisers are displays for 
paints, whiskey, beer, ale, candy, 
canned foods, bread, super markets, 
chewing gum, hotels, coffee, razor 
blades, radio and television sets, work 
clothing, hot dogs, a newspaper, 
sports events, and many theaters. 

The displays have been planned as 
an integral part of the building which 
contains extensive shopping and en- 
tertainment facilities. Recessed in the 
French marble walls, in frames of 
brushed aluminum, the displays offer 
opportunities for interesting effects 
and the development of new methods 
of portraying the advertiser’s mes- 
sage. 

The New York Port of Authority 
has appointed Transportation Dis- 
plays, Inc., as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of its advertising facilities 
in the Terminal, which initially are 
being limited to indoor spectaculars. 


T.D.I., located in the Grand Cen- 


Ad Service 
For Quarter-Million Daily 


ONE OF 30 products and services adver- 
tising in New York City's new Fort of 
Authority Bus Terminal. Members o 
Public Service Interstate Transportation 
Co. gather beneath its illuminated, *hree- 
plane indoor spectacular. Transportation 
Displays, Inc., is exclusive representative 
for the Terminal's advertising fac ities. 


tral Building, New York City, 
sole representative of the advertising 
facilities of the New York Ne 
Haven & Hartford, the Nev Yor 
Central, the West Shore, the Ene 
the Susquehanna, the Lacka:vanna 
the Jersey Central, the Long } ranch 
the Staten Island, and the Bo-ton 
Albany Railroads. 
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Wear each new year, in fact 
with each new day, radio 
faces ever greater responsi- 
bilities. As the articulate 
voice of the nation it must, 
- and will, send to the ends of 

AT W O R K the earth the message of hope 
and freedom which America 

KEEPING alone holds out to the rest 
of the troubled world. It is 
with these thoughts in mind 
that WJR pledges the re- 
sources of its men, its women 
and its broadcasting equip- 


Freedom 
ment to the task of making 
On the the message of America 


audible the world over! 
Al 


WIR 


THE GOODWILL STATION, INc. 


FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 


CBS YS = 
50,000 “ok 
WATTS Ti 


Call or write your FREE SPEECH MIKE 
nearest Petry Office 


vo, FPS 
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How Defense Officials Are Chosen 
Who'll Run Government Controls 


BY JEROME SCHOENFELD * Washington Editor, Sales Management 


Filling out Civil Service Commission Form 57 is just a for- 


mality for the Charles E. Wilson's, but this employment 
F'ank has real meaning for important would-be bureau 


<’ iefs and lesser officials who must answer many questions. 


Before he was appointed to head 
the National Production Authority, 
(now Defense Production Adminis- 
tration) William H. Harrison filled 
in a Civil Service form. Like every- 
body else on the defense agency pay- 
roll, he put down where he worked— 
in his case as president of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
—along with all of his previous jobs 
since he started out in life, his salary, 
his schooling, a disclaimer of belong- 
ing to subversive organizations and, 
finally, his references. The men who 
since then have joined the staff where 
they wield amazing power over whole 
industries, also filled in Form 57. 

In Harrison’s case, this initiation 
was mere deference to an inescapable 
Government practice: Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer had already 
selected him. But the men who 
joined up later on, even as division 
chiefs, who would decide which 
products could still be made and 
which must be sacrificed, were not 
always going through empty rituals. 
Their forms were studied and their 
references checked. Nor did this 
checking bring forth unvarying ho- 
zannas: some important people were 
not hired. 

The Government has to check a 
lot of things that would never occur 
to a company board of directors hir- 
ing a mere president. Anybody in a 
reasonably responsible Government 
job stands a fair chance of someday 
being hauled before an investigating 
committee. If he’s run afoul of the 
small business organizations, the 
unions, the farmers, if he’s been 
heard to express prejudices, some 
Senator may put every detail into the 
record. Sometimes, an appointment 
immediately touches off violently 
worded press releases by organiza- 
tions with which the Government 
wants to be friends. To avoid such 
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things, there has to be a lot of check- 
ing firsi,and Form 57 is one of the 
ways. The | en ily comparison is Holly- 
wood, whose* spersive productions 
must be sbueabe illions if they 
are to pay off: Taal advisors 
blue-pencil everything that anybody’s 
touchy about. 

The defense agencies checks are 
rigorous. But, they are as nothing 
compared with those made of people 
to be appointed by the President. A 
Presidential appointee is examined 
by a Senate committee, so that a lit- 
tle extra precaution can save embar- 
rassment for everybody. The precau- 
tion, thorough-going as it usually is, 
doesn’t always forecast everything 
that a Senator might vindictively in- 
quire about: From time to time the 
White House has learned something 
new from these investigations. 


The Search 


President Truman’s problem in 
hiring people is not alone that of be- 
ing sure that they pass muster. He 
first must find people who conceiv- 
ably could qualify. He never knows 
when Congress will create some new 
agency whose boss he’ll have to find. 
So, there’s a continuous search for 
names, a never ending study of ca- 
reers. In the White House, there is 
a file of biographies—a kind of rogues 
gallery of the eminent, where ugly 
rumors as well as proved achieve- 
ment, are recorded. News clippings 
are treasured. It’s not a list of people 
on whom the Government wants to 
pin something, though some envelope 
might suggest that; it’s the people 
who are candidates for every kind 
of post from Cabinet and Commis- 
sion to White House assistant. And, 
there aren’t enough there to be able 
always to find a man not obviously 


unqualified for the job. 

Last May, the President create 
his “Little Cabinet,” with Maj 
Donald §. Dawson, administratiy 
assistant to the President, running jt 
which was to study the whole bus. 
ness of collecting the natural Prey for 
Senate committees. 

The Little Cabinet’s staff includs 
university men who give courses jn 
and write books about _personnd 
work, They analyze. If you wer 
writing a research paper about th 
kind of people who fit into Gover 
ment posts, you’d get a line on th 
duties and go on to describe what} 
needed to fill them. All that wa 
done. 

For a good many of the jobs, « 
it seemed to the staff, you’ve con: 
pleted the list of requirements after 
you've put down the obvious things: 
that budget officers should know¥ 
something about accounting, lawyers 
about law, and that somebody ona 
commission should be acquainted with 
the commission’s field. 

Then came the business of findingj 
the qualifications of people starting 
new agencies or new divisions of such 
agencies. For them, life-long ac 
quaintance with a business or a pre 
fession was not sufficient and some- 
times not even necessary. The staf 
decided that there are people who 
are leaders: They have a talent for 
building organizations and for estab 
lishing such routines, at the begin 
ning, that the organizations won't} 
stray from their stated purposes. An 
auto sales manager successfully cre- 
ated an organization to build up} 
Western Europe; together a mail] 
order man (Donald E. Nelson} and 
an electric equipment man (Carles 
E. Wilson) created what becan e the 
War Production Board in World| 
War II. At the start no knov -how 
was involved; nobody knew an; ching} 
about it. History showed that such 
people exist. What, asked the staf, 
made them like that? Whze’s 4 
leader? 

He must be able, it was decid d, to 
plan an organization, then to « reate 
something resembling his plan and 
to so control it as to maintai the 
resemblance. The planning i: not 
drafting an organization chart the 
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in Northern Obio.. 


R. ME 


reside 


WINNING MARKET! 


r. Harry D. Sims, Jr., of Chandler & Rudd 
»mpany, Cleveland, wins the grand prize 
the. first CBS-WGAR display contest. 
ponsors using WGAR reach another win- 
ing market in Northern Ohio. Population 
p 15.4%. Radio homes up 27.8%. And 
VGAR first with listeners in 29 out of 44 
laytime rated quarter-hours ... more than 
/l other Cleveland stations combined! 


OPERATION SNOWBOUND! 


WGAR dug in as Northern Ohio dug out of the 
greatest snowstorm in years. What PRICE co- 
operation? Even Georgie Price, noted comedian 
in town for an engagement, pitched in with 
WGAR personnel answering 44,550 telephone 
distress calls in a three-day period. Letters poured 
in saying ‘Thanks for your superb public service!” 


FREE Fy, 
SPEECH _{/ 7 
MIKE 


NEWS, MUSIC, SPORTS... 


listeners like all sorts. Take 
your choice. Jack Dooley 
reports the news nightly at 
11:00 P.M. Paul Wilcox 
scores with sports at 11:10 
P.M. And Morgan’s Musical 
Inn opens at 11:15 P. M. 
Reach a responsive night- 
time audience with these 
wide-awake features. 


RVIN B. FRANCE (left) 
it of Society for Savings, 
id, has served on commit- 
r the American Bankers 
ion, National Association of 
Savings Banks, and Invest- 


ikers Association. He is trustee 
ersity Hospital and Mount oe | 
ollege. Dr. Rudolph Ringwall DOOLEY i 


associate conductor of the 
d Orchestra, presents Sunday 
n recorded concerts for Society 


HAL 
MORGAN 


igs. 

RADIO ... AMERICA’S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
»- Cleveland...50,000 watts...CBS ° Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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chart is just a more or less inaccurate 
map of the plan. It’s a matter of tak- 
ing apart what’s to be done, imagin- 
ing how it will be done, and fitting 
the pieces together without omissions 
or repetition. Then, the organization 
must be created; people must be 
found, and taught or persuaded, to 
assume their roles. From the very be- 
ginning, things must fall into ap- 
propriate routines; if the organiza- 
tion strays, something must set off an 
alarm. 


Names for Jobs? 


Names for jobs come from all 
sides — most of them obviously no 
good except to the man who made 
the recommendation. Names come 
trom Senators, from Representatives, 
trom trade associations, from unions 
and from humble disinterested by- 
standers with axes to grind. 

Major Dawson’s staff checks these 
recommendations continually. First 
of all, there’s the check of the White 
House file. Mr. Whosis, lets say. 
has been proposed for such-and-such 
a commission post. The file is likely, 
at least, to show whether he’s a Ku 
Kluxer or Silver Shirt, whether he’s 
been indicted for embezzlement. 
whether the CIO identifies him with 
union-busting. This part is something 
like selecting a script to film or to 
broadcast: A man or script that runs 
afoul of an important interest gets a 
debit mark. 

The product of this sieve is less 
uniform than one might expect: peo- 
ple coming into top Government jobs 
vary a lot. Some are immediately de- 
scribed by the Washington press 
corps, though sometimes on the word 
of an agency publicity man, as “col- 
orful.” It cannot be said that such 
variation as to temperament and out- 
look among Presidential appointees 
is planned. It just so happens that 
people who possess the negative quali- 
fications of not having offended dif- 
ter from each other. Moreover, some 
offenses are permitted: John Carson, 
who gave much of his life to con- 
sumer co-ops and who, therefore js 
anathema to various small merchant 
leagues, quite recently was placed on 
the FTC. 

Besides the White House’s own 
check, there is the FBI. When Hoov- 
ers organization is investigating the 
head of some multi-million dollar 
company, it doesn’t limit its queries 
to whether at some time or other he 
belonged to or spoke before a sub- 
versive organization. It’s interested 
as well in his character and his out- 
look. That means finding out who he 
considers his enemies: a man, how- 
ever prominent, who’s mind is terror- 
ized by a vague “they,” which might 
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sometimes be embodied in a race, a 
union, a class of citizens, is disquali- 
fied. 

The White House has hundreds of 
contacts ‘with trade and other asso- 
ciations. They are asked things, usu- 
ally within their fields. Headquarters 
at CIO and other union organiza- 
tions say that they are queried only 
when a labor post is in question. 
Trade associations indicate being 
queried about people in their own 
narrow fields) Nobody at NAM 
could recall ever having been queried 
about anyone. 

After a man has been chosen, it is 
Major Dawson who usually tells him 
by long distance. He doesn’t offer the 
job. He asks whether the man is in- 
terested and suggests an interview. 
Men who run great organizations 
willingly get on a plane. 

Within Dawson’s office, it’s partly 
a matter of finding out whether the 
man’s attitude is appropriate to the 
job. If, for instance, his post requires 
building cooperative utilities, he must 
not be fightingly enthusiastic about 
private power; if he’s going to be 
prosecuting urions, he must not be 
so labor minded as to consider every- 
thing done by a labor leader right. 

That’s more or less the system for 
men who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. It does not fit every case. In a 
matter of this kind, there has to be 
much playing-by-ear; there’s no codi- 
fied step-by-step process that satisfac- 
torily picks rulers of a nation. It’s a 
kind of composite description that’s 
been presented. 


Businessmen Blackball 


Top men of the old NPA were not 
appointees of the President. Harrison 
was picked by the Secretary of Com- 
ferce. He’s supposed to have been 
suggested first by Sidney Weinberg, 
a New York investment banker, who 
during World War II worked with 
Charles E. Wilson on WPB, and 
who’s back again with Wilson’s Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. Harri- 
son’s name was canvassed in Sawyer’s 
Business Advisory Council, where 
it’s said, all of the touchy questions 
were raised. After Sawyer announced 
the appointment, the President was 
asked, at a press conference, what he 
thought of him. He admitted to not 
having heard of him. It wasn’t until 
several days after that Harrison was 
introduced to the President and to 
the Cabinet members. 

Like the White House, defense 
agencies have great lists of names, in- 
cluding people within the Civil 
Service and men who apply for jobs, 
sometimes for top jobs. Men fresh 
from business life are wanted more 
than men who understand the Gov- 


ernment. Since it’s the productiy 
and delivery of industrial gocds th; 
must be controlled, defense agency 
want people who know whzrre 
supply comes from and who know } 
not in terms of Census Burea:: map 
but by names of plants, salesme 
trafic managers. Such informatig 
Civil Service workers do not come }y 

Commerce Department has a lary 
list of advisory committees plus ; 
top committee that Sawyer consuly 
There are several hundred committ: 
members. They’ve been meeting wit 
Department officials for years ay 
have gotten to know Government « 
well as any outsider can. They a 
asked first. At a committee meeting 
conversation is said to be remarkabl) 
frank, so frank as to make it fortu. 
ate that so little is recorded. Men. 
bers willingly blackball a nomine 
and tell why. 

Ordinarily, the advisory comm. 
tees suffice for names. It’s only since 
the first defense agency was create 
that they’ve fallen down: more me 
are needed than the members of 
hand can suggest. 


Deals Impartially 


The checking is like that of th 
White House, though, probably les 
exhaustive. The main concern is thal 
a man who heads an industry divq 
sion deal impartially with companie 
in it: outside the industry, he’s likel 
to be relatively obscure. The defens 
agencies are a bit less fussy than th 
White House about eccentric opin 
ions that seem extraneous to the jo) 

Defense agency decisions, unde 
certain conditions, may override tht 
anti-trust laws. Manufacturers mij 
be made to shut out a given produch 
or to make the product in a wajj 
that forces use of a patented compony 
ent. It’s management must not ther} 
fore include supposed enemies 0! 
small business. The Commerce De 
partment has a small business unt 
which is consulted. However, th 
secretaries of the many small busi 
ness organizations in Washingtol 
complain that they themselves a 


t 


never asked anything; they’l! prob} 
ably complain this winter to the 
favorite Congressmen. 

As in WPB before it, there are ‘ 
good many jobs that, while not quit 
at the top, call for top men to handlq 
them. Within the Steel Divis:on, for 
instance, it may become essevtial tf 
create units governing _ pa’ticulaf 
kinds of steel or steel products. 

The defense agencies look 09 “a 
managers and to salesmen. Bu’ 4 pet 
sonnel man cautions: don’t sy avy 
thing that would encourage applif 
cants. There now are too ma: y, "9 
not from the right people. 
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Ww at Size Ad 
G +s Most Readers? 


And why can a back-of- 
the-book editorial item 
get top readership? 


you've wondered if the size of 
vo! advertisement has much to do 
wit) the number of readers it will 
att ct you now have some statistics 
to se as a yardstick. 

\ ze evidently plays an important 
role in capturing reader attention, at 
leas. in the April 22, 1950 issue of 
Business Week. 

Business Week, McGraw - Hill’s 
business news magazine for execu- 
tives, is the latest publication on 
which the Advertising Research 
Foundation has issued a study of the 
reading habits of its subscribers and 
pass-along readers. ARF has found 
that 950 of the readers noted one 
or more advertisements but that 
readers were highly selective in what 
they saw and recalled. The follow- 
ing table shows the average number 
of readers for advertisements in each 
page-size group: 


Size Number of Average 
Group Ads Score 
| /6-page 12 5% 
| /3-page 21 7 
2/3-page 23 16 
Full-page 35 31 
2-Page Spread 3 43 


The cash outlay to purchase a po- 
sition for a sales message is greater 
for the larger sizes, but on the aver- 
age, the extra cost appears to be well 
worth the investment. 


How About Position? 


‘nother point of special interest in 


the ARF study of Business Week: 


It’; a rare advertiser, or his agency, 
wh. has not requested that his ad 
app ar “well forward, on a right- 


han page.” Readers evidently don’t 
knc » anything about this fetish of 
son advertisers. They find what in- 
terc «s them and read it. 

example: The editorial fea- 


tu: article which was read by more 
pe. ¢ than any other article in 
Bu iess Week's April 22 issue 
tur d out to be a story on page 98 
(in 114-page issue), and on a left- 


har page. The most sought after 
art e: “Pension Plans May Be II- 
leg ” No, this article was not men- 
tio’ don the front cover. 
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MARKET” 


* WIDE DIVERSITY OF INDUSTRY .. . Wheels 
turning regularly in more than 150 plants to pro- 
viae steady business the year ’round 


* AIGH FAMILY INCOME. Average $4,813. 


®* GAINS IN A DECADE ... {n the Troy, Albany, 
Schenectady Metropolitan Area. Population up 
10.1%; Dwelling units up 14.8%; Dollar volume 
in retail trade increased 171%. In the Troy City 
Zone of this rich market we provide 99.8% 
coverage. 


Rate: 18c¢ per line A.B.C. Circulation: 44,895 


*You MUST place it on your 1951 advertising 
schedules to be sure of your share of the sales 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


- THE TROY RECORD - 


- THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY,N. Y. 
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Lb roply Ly STECHER- TRAUNG 


Proven production economy — detailed quality 

control — superior craftsmanship ... these and many 
other features keynote the distinctive all - in - one service 
popularly known as “Lithography by Stecher - Traung.”’ 
Practically every step in the production of your 

full color promotion material can be handled — 
efficiently, speedily, and economically — by 

Stecher - Traung. Consider the advertising insert you 
now read. In our own plant, we coated the paper — 
ground the inks — set the type on film — made the 
engravings and press plates — and lithographed hundreds 
of thousands of copies, all colors at one time! We 
suggest you write, phone or wire today for the vital 
story on how you, too, can get unmatched service from 


Stecher - Traung, and save money at the same time! 


Send for our new book 
“How To Save Money On 
FULL COLOR Lithography" 
iy Plants at 
—a helpful guide in pre- 
paring sales and adver- 
tising moterial. Write on 


company letterhead for 


GERMAN SHEPHERD ... 
Color Photo by Yila 
from Rapho-Guillumette 


SPECIALISTS IN FULL COLOR 


Consumer Folders 
Booklets Catalogs 
Circulars Broadsides 

Labels Box Wraps 
Streamers _ Displays 
Posters Folding Boxes 
Merchandise Cards 
Seed Packets 
Specialty Envelopes 
Full Color Letterheads 
Greeting Cards 


STECHER -7RAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7, New York e@ San Francisco 11, California 


Offices: Baltimore * Boston * Chicago * Columbus « Harlingen 


your free copy. Los Angeles * Macon + New York + Oakland + Philadelphia + Portland 
Rochester * Sacramento « San Francisco « St. Louis « Seattle 


Special New York Sales Associates — Rode & Brand 


Gadget Sales Letters 
Now in 25th Year 
ts this the longest series 
of unusual promotional 


direct mail? 


| ach month for 24 years, Fulton- 
W.-sell Paper Co., Little Rock, 


Ark.. has sent a sales letter to its list. 
The 288th consecutive letter, dated 
Nov. 1, 1950, started the 25th year. 


(ther than the very first few, all 
ese letters have been “gadget let- 


of t 
ters,’ letters to which a trivial nov- 
elty is attached and to which the text 


of the letter alludes. These letters 
have been prepared by Leo P. Bott, 
Jr., who operates his own advertising 
agency in Chicago. 

The attachments to the letters have 
been common place articles such as a 
hair pin, postage stamp, rubber band, 
paper clip, etc. but have also included 
the unusual such as a genuine wasp 
(though plenty dead), a cocklebur, 
Spanish moss, Mexican Jumping 
Bean, rotten fish line, corset string, 
marked playing card, etc. All have 
had appropriate tie-ups with the pa- 
per sold by Fulton-Wassell. 


Actual Cut-Outs 


Some of the letters have been ac- 
tual cut-outs such as the shape of a 
bee hive, horse’s head (to which some 
straw was attached at the mouth), 
steaming cup of coffee, pair of feet, 
beer glass, and others. 

Business history may be enfolded 
by reviewing the letters which usually 
refer to the times: hand-to-mouth 
buying, depressions, business recov- 
ery, war, reconversion, shortages and 
the current war economy. In recent 
years, and as now again, the theme is 
shortages. The firm has had limited 
stocks to sell but has continued the 
letters to keep in constant touch with 
the trade and always be prepared for 


better times when stocks would be 
plentiful and competition would be 
keener. 

\ 


‘aturally, after so many letters to 
the very same list, those letters have 
a“ ollowing” and recipients tell the 
company they wait to see what letter 
(wiih gadget) is coming next. (The 
nex’ one, by the way, will contain a 
strovd of gray hair. Tie up: “This 
nei: paper shortage is turning our 
hai gray.”) 

nice vote of confidence was given 
to sir, Bott a few years ago. Said 
Artiur Fulton, Jr., who heads the 
con oany, “As long as both of us are 
ali. . I suppose we'll be getting out 
tho. letters!” 
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mail pieces 
of superior 
quality 
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| IT ISN’T SURPRISING-—THAT PRI 


If you want to put your best foot for- 
ward in a prospect’s door — mail-wise, 
that is—take your printer’s advice. He 
will tell you to have your sales message, 
brochure or booklet printed on Rising. 


For direct 3 


fer 


TA 


NTERS SAY RISING! 


And he should know! He has been 
getting nothing but the finest printing 
results from Rising Papers—results that 
are a credit to his craftsmanship and to 
the finer quality of Rising Intralace. 


Rising Intralace 


has a distinctive pattern appearance. 
is new brilliant white. 

is inexpensive. 

has envelopes to match in 5 sizes. 


is specially sized for offset and gravure. 


ee 


- has an excellent surface for letterpress. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW 
-+-GO TO AN EXPERT! 


e @ 
Rising Papers 
ASK YOUR PRINTER 
--»-HE KNOWS PAPER! 


+ 


ic, Mass. 


Rising Paper Company, H 
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Be + x et GREATER MIAMI (Dade County) 
eeneGuee! 0 1950 Gain 
be eaeps+ Sie oe 194 38 81% 
: E anor 137,600,000 penne 280% 
an ' x 
sa J AE1 (Retail Soles, Floride) er" ia "183,461 103% 
=] f bg i a. popes 166.443 = 
idk pesannoed Registrations pi 123,286,000 80% 
Gasoline Sales (in gals.) ag "780,000 258% 
Electric Kilowatt Hours pe 902 5,303,696 166% 
nade a chee ana 2,274,295,000 430% 
1 Check Clearances ee 
+ HERALD 
THE MIAMI — 
whee 175,985 
os Daily Circulation* pron 203,746 pe 
3 irculation* ' 143 
2 prc bance ° 14,384,838 35,024,774 
ve 


*Media Records 


Here’s prceof positive that Greater Miami has not only 
acheived fuli status as one of the nation’s major year-’round 
markets, but continues to be one of the fastest-growing areas in 


the country as well. 


The figures reveal, too, that The Miami Herald -- from 
the standpoint of coverage, circulation, and linage -- has more 
than kept pace with this record-breaking achievement. 

It is truer today than ever before, the one completely 
dominant medium in the thriving Greater Miami market area 
is The Miami Heraid -- one of the nation’s great newspapers. 


JON S$. KNIGHT, Publisher; STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps.; A.S. GRANT, Atlanta; Affiliated Siations — WQAM, WQAM-FM 


**Audit Bureau of Circulation 


: Che Miami Herald 


Florida's Most 


MIAMI-- 
An International Market 


Brown Shoe Helps Dad Groom Son 
To Take Reins of His Retail Store 


Independent store owners who signed up for the Brown 


Shoe franchise a generation ago are beginning to turn 


active management over to their youngsters. What can 


a manufacturer do to preserve a close relationship? 


Gradually, somebody else is taking 
his place. 

The “his” in this case is the holder 
of an original Brown Shoe Co. fran- 
chise. The young merchant of 1920 
who entered into a profitable exclu- 
sive franchise arrangement with 
Brown is now a generation older and 
thinking about turning the reins of 
his business over to newer and younger 
hands—possibly to his sons. 

Would the sons be as interested in 
the exclusive franchise deals as their 
dads? 

“On a swing around the country 
in 1946,” recalls Franklin J. Corn- 
well, manager of the Brown Fran- 
chise Stores Division, “I found many 
old-timers looking forward to the re- 
turn of sons and sons-in-law from 
military service. It was evident that 
these younger men would be ex- 
pected to become increasingly active 
in the management of stores. 

“It also became evident (when 
they returned) that they weren’t so 
well acquainted with us as their 
fathers were. In some cases, the 
younger men were relatively new to 
the business. As independent store 
operators they will be placing the 
orders before too many years, and 
it was up to us to see that, like their 
fathers before them, they continue to 
buy Brown.” 

In the spring of this year a survey 
disclosed that in 40 franchise stores 
the sons and sons-in-law were taking 
an active part in management. Brown 
Shoe knew the time had come to draw 
the new generation closer to the fam- 
ily relationship that had grown up 
between the company and their fath- 
ers and fathers-in-law. 

What did Brown feel the on-com- 
ing generation of independent store 
operators should know? Let’s flash- 
back to 1920. 

Brown’s Franchise Store program, 
then just being started, provided that 
independently owned shoe stores, re- 
taining their own names, would agree 
to handle only Brown Shoe lines. 
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The Brown lines provide any 
dealer with a wide variety. The seven 
brand divisions at Brown make all 
kinds of shoes, from the “Roblee” 
and “Robin Hood” shoes for men, 
through “Air Steps,” ‘“Naturalizers” 
and “Life Strides” for women, ‘“Teen- 
age” for older youngsters, and ‘“‘Bus- 


Be ew 


IN THEIR DADS' SHOES: These young men, visiting a Brown Shoe factory, see 


problems. In return, of cours:, he 
gives Brown an exclusive outiet, g 
focal point for all sales effort on q 
local basis. 

For 30 years Brown and its inde. 
pendent franchise store owners have 
found all of this a happy business 
arrangement. There are nearly 500 
Brown franchise stores in cities and 
towns in all parts of the country. 

Brown and its dealers had a great 
deal at stake in the coming genera 
tion. In 1950, with sons and sons-in- 
law becoming more active in almost 
10% of franchise stores, Brown rec- 
ognized that the time was ripe fora 
new approach in its dealer relations, 


for themselves what the Brown franchise has meant to their fathers for 30 years. 


ter Brown” and “Robin Hood” for 
the junior members of the family. 
Range of style and price are wide 
enough to provide “one-stop” shoe 
service for any middle-income family. 

The dealer who qualifies for a 
Brown franchise gets the backing of 
advertising on a nationwide scale, 
consultation service in planning and 
designing his store, a complete ac- 
counting and record system, and help 
from a Brown regional representative 
on merchandising and management 


Accordingly, Mr. Cornwell wrot: to 
the original franchise holders — -he 
fathers. He said, in part: 

“During the week of June 5 we 
will hold a Retail Executive Trai: ig 
Course at the Chase Hotel and he 
general offices of the company in 5t. 
Louis. This course has been de: ¢l- 
oped because a number of the oy 1- 
ers of Brown franchise _ stc’es 
throughout the country have brou. at 
their sons or sons-in-law into the by :i- 
ness in recent years and would | <e 
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It puts show business 


in the showroom 
... keeps deatend windows SRO! 
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The television cabinet is cardboard. 
The screen is simulated in print. 


Rut the clown blows real bubbles! 

\ hundred floating iridescent bubbles a minute... that 
vanish without a trace. A gallon jar of special solution 
with each display supplies bubbles for forty hours. 

The stream of bona fide bubbles stops traffic . . . arouses 
interest and curiosity, holds absorbed onlookers for minutes 
... fixes “Admiral” firmly in their minds. 

Eight hundred Admiral retailers reported it the best 

lay they ever had...never lacked an attentive audience 

brought in hundreds of prospects for demonstrations. 

[his extraordinary animated display, evolved and 

luced by Einson-Freeman ... was one of the most effective 

| economical means ever devised of winning dealer 
reciation and cooperation—and making sales! We will be 
to show it, and other recent E-F productions, on request. 
[o get more action and audience for your display money, 
Einson-Freeman to suggest an animated display 


t makes dealer windows sell for you! 
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F iccomt Cian Co., I B. 
Forever blowing bubbles—for sdles! 
Starr & Borden Aves., Long-Island City, New York 
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to have them receive further training 
in the management of a retail shoe 
store.” 

An outline of the subjects to be 
discussed was attached to the letter 
and a reservation blank was enclosed. 
It was stated that “each store will be 
expected to pay travel, hotel and 
food expenses for the man attend- 
ing.’ It was explained ‘‘that after- 


hours discussions with other young’ 


men from various sections of the 
country will be as stimulating as the 
formal sessions themselves; therefore, 
we are asking that wives do not at- 
tend.” 

The invitation brought 33 reserva- 
tions from store owners in 17 states, 
and 33 young men were in the Brown 
Shoe Co. general offices at 7:45 A.M. 
on June 5 of this year. They were 
given one hour and forty-five minutes 
to transact any individual business 
they might have, and then the week’s 
training program moved into high 


RECORDER ‘‘DOUBiES” 
FOR COSTLY HOME 
OFFICE MEETINGS ... 


Sales executives reduce time and 


cust. Sales messages can be 
recorded on tape and dise copies 
made for sending to salesmen, 
distributors and dealers. Dises can 
be played on any standard phon. 
ograph. Wilcox-Gay recorders are 


pointing the way to better and 
faster sales training methods, too, 


J W# COX[AY 


TAPE-DISC RECORDIO 


Model 1€10 


A precision Tape and Disc Re- 


corder . . . one hour of record- 
ing on five inch reel of tape... 
up to 10 inch dise copies of tape 
recordings can be made : 
tape can be erased and reused 
: phonograph public 
address system ... records from 
mike or telephone to dise or 
tape... high fidelity . . . port- 
able . . . weighs only 27 pounds 
ee low priced .. , WRITE 
FOR CIRCULAR S-10. 


“*At leading radio and music stores 
everywhere'' 


WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


gear — and it stayed there for the 
duration of the session. 

The company literally pulled all 
the stops in giving visitors the maxi- 
mum training based on experience. 
H. W. Astroth, credit manager, held 
a two-hour session on money manage- 
ment. It was replete with case his- 
tories applicable to actual store opera- 
tions represented by the young men 
in the training group. A. C. Fleener, 
vice-president, directed a four-hour 
clinic on buying, merchandising and 
selling women’s, children’s and men’s 
shoes. For this session a complete dis- 
play of all Brown lines was set up 
at the Chase Hotel. The sons and 
sons-in-law were divided into two 
teams. Each team actually bought 
shoes from the display merchandise, 
according to a given budget and a 
given Store situation. The orders were 
then analyzed in the light of national 
sales figures and corrected according- 
ly. The right kind of buying is a No. 
1 factor in the shoe business, and 
questions from the trainees held this 
particular session far beyond its al- 
lotted time limit. 

Robert G. Stolz, advertising di- 
rector, was in charge of an afternoon 
session: “How to Prepare More Ef- 
fective Retail Advertising.” Copy, 
lavout, illustration and production, 
all had their share of attention, and 
then the visitors actually prepared 
advertisements tying their shoe stores 
into a local high school dance. The 
advertisements were criticized and 
corrected. Direct mail was discussed 
by an expert. As a follow-up, Brown’s 
Advertising Department prepared 
brochures embodying most of the 
ideas presented at this session and 
mailed them to those who had par- 
ticipated after they had_ returned 
home. 

Display is a constant challenge to 
the shoe dealer, and one afternoon 
was devoted to this important factor. 
In the general offices there are two 
dummy. display windows, simulating 
the usual store front. These were 
used for experiment and demonstra- 
tion. Displays were actually created 
by the trainees, as well as by H. C. 


9 Ways to 
Increase Saies 
and Profits 

in 1951 


Here are practical, 
tested ways for any 


January Issue 
lumber dealer to sell 
more building prod- 


ucts in nermdy un- BUILDING 
certain market. See 
~ SUPPLY NEWS 


January BSN. 
5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 
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Moore, head of the company’s Djs. 
play Department. 

“We learned as much as we 
taught,” Mr. Moore later said, 
“These boys brought us new prob. 
lems and new ideas. The displa ses. 
sion was as helpful to us as it was to 
them.” 

Other subjects touched upon dur- 
ing discussion sessions included per- 
sonnel management, sales training, 
the accessories department, adjust 
ments, and participation in civic af. 
fairs. 


Show Not Tell 


“We didn’t want to just tell our 
guests what they should do,” says Mr. 
Cornwell, head of Brown’s_ Fran- 
chise Stores Division. “We wanted 
to show them what we were doing.” 
So J. V. Winfrey, head of the Upper 
Leather Department, took them 
through his division, gave them the 
opportunity to see how leather is care- 
fully selected and graded to guaran- 
tee quality in the shoes they sell. 
Then the young men were taken 
through the Mississippi Valley Last 
Co. to show how “fit” is built into 
the lasts over which shoes are made. 
Subsequently the trainees went by bus 
to Litchfield, IIl., and were conducted 
through the Brown plant where the 
Roblee line is manufactured. This 
tour was conducted by M. E. Shoe- 
maker, general factory superintend- 
ent and was followed by a luncheon 
at the Litchfield Elks Club where 
the visitors shot questions at Mr. 
Shoemaker and his staff. One of the 
youthful executives remarked: “The 
answers to those questions will help 
us when we're talking to the customer 
across the fitting stool.” 

Among the most memorable fea- 
tures of the week, according to letters 
the visitors later wrote, were two 
dinner gatherings. At the first they 
were guests of John A. Bush, chair- 
man of the board of the Brown Shoe 
Co. Mr. Bush, who started his career 
with Brown as an elevator boy, 
placed 52 years of experience at the 
disposal of his guests, and answered 
questions for nearly two hours aiter 
dinner. On another occasion, Clark 
R. Gamble, president of Brown, ex- 
plained the “whys” of various Brown 
procedures to new members of 
Brown’s franchise family. The frie: 4- 
liness and informality of these dinner 
meetings and the readiness of top « x- 
ecutives to meet with them made a 
great impression on the visiting shee- 
men, 

Keynote of the closing meeti. 
June 9 was the fact that the men 
present would soon be taking ovr 
Brown franchises that had grevt 
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¥ ES—Buffet with simple lines, 
good proportions, smooth surfaces, 
glass enclosed shelves, above. 


N@— Poor proportions, ornate trim which scars 
easily, hard to clean. Curved supports get in diners’ 


way at sides and ends. 


YES —Traditional table has wide base for stability; 
decorative center support, legs which do not restrict 
movement of diners’ feet, 


¥ ES—Modern chair, well 
vled. Solidly constructed, 
iple seat, comfortable back. 
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N@®—Poor lines, too much 
trim, cheap construction, back 
straight, rungs will scar easily. 
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WES—Dark mahogany buffet with good 
simple lines, has pull out service tray, 
twin drawers for silver, space for linen. 


N@O— Ornate buffet, hard to clean, shows 
dents and scratches. Drawers are wrong 
shape, lower shelf useless. 


YES —Traditional and efficient. Open section 
adds serving space, flat drawers hold linens, deep 
cabinets for silver, larger serving pieces. 


How to buy 


niture... 


The title and exhibits are from a home service 
magazine... but unless you’ve already looked at the 
bottom of this page, you wouldn’t guess which one! 
SuccessFuL FARMING serves not only the best farm 
business in this country, but the best farm homes. 
And the prosperous farm home is undergoing as 
radical a revolution in furnishing and equipment 
—as has farming itself in the past twenty-five years. 

SF families are an enormous new, growing 
market for the best merchandise of every type... 
because SF circulation is concentrated among the 
country’s best farmers. Its almost-a-million 
subscribers in the fifteen Heart States have the 
best farms, the best crops, and an average income 
50% better than the national farm average. 
SucCCESSFUL FARMING gives the advertiser the 

cream of the country’s farm sales as does no other 
medium!... To learn more about it—call any SF 
office... SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, 

New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


K GW tne ONLY 


STATION WHICH GIVES 
THE ADVERTISER COM- 
PREHENSIVE COVER-| 
AGE...in the OREGON 
MARKET 
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For a full century Hillsboro, Oregon, 
has been a major producing, marketing 
and processing center. Today foods 
packed by Hillsboro plants are con- 
sumed throughout the world. A recent 


KGW Tour-Test, conducted with the 
cooperation of the Oregon State Motor 
Association, proved KGW's dominance 
of this market. Haley Canning Com- 
pany, one of the city’s major packing 
plants, was visited by the Tour-Test. 
Above William Christensen (left), 
Hillsboro business figure, and Bill 
Watkins, Haley's president, examine 
with “Miss KGW” canned meat pro- 
ducts destined for the U. S. armed serv- 
ices. Hillsboro’s expanding economy is 
delivered through the COMPREHEN- 
SIVE COVERAGE of KGW. 


BROADCAST MEASUREMENT 
BUREAU SURVEYS PROVE 
KGW’s LEADERSHIP 


Actual engineering tests have proved that 
KGW’'s efficient 620 frequency provides a 
greater coverage area and reaches more 
radio families than any other Portland 
radio station regardless of power. BMB 
surveys bear out this fact. KGW is beamed 
to cover the population concentration of 
Oregon's Willamette Valley and South- 
western Washington. 


TOTAL BMB FAMILIES 
(From 1949 BMB Survey) 


DAYTIME 

ae Se 
| Bere re 337,330 
a Sate nie aie 295,470 
ND ogc haga ncaa ary bow 192,630 
NIGHTTIME : 
ERA eae a 367,370 
Station B ey 350,820 
Station C Sn rere 307,970 
re . 205,440 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
ON THE EFFICIENT 620 FREQUENCY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


value, that they could not rest on 
past laurels, and that Brown stood 
ready to help them in every way pos- 
sible to expand and move forward. 

There were several follow-ups by 
Brown after the close of the sessions. 
A letter from Mr. Cornwell went to 
each of the sons and_ sons-in-laws 
within a week. Included with the let- 
ter was a group photograph taken at 
the supper given by Board Chairman 
Bush, a list of all participants, in- 
cluding their store names and ad- 
dresses, so that friendships made dur- 
ing the training sessions could be car- 
ried on by correspondence. There was 
a press release for local papers, 
slanted as real shoe news, the latest 
in styles and trends, as observed by 
the visitor to St. Louis. It concluded 
with the suggestion that local editors 
fill it out with a paragraph about the 
shoe dealer himself. 

A few days later a letter from 
either Brown’s chairman of the board 
or president went to all the fathers 
who had sent their boys to the train- 
ing schedule. It expressed apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to meet the 
young men and to discuss the shoe 
business with them. 

In addition, the story of the ses- 
sions was sent to business papers and 
was published (including names of 
those who attended) in the Boot and 


Shoe Recorder and in Footwear 
News. 
Results of the Retail Executive 


Training Program can best be as. 
sessed by a glance through the le:ters 
that came back to Brown a month 
after the visitors had gone home. 

A father, and founder of one {-an- 
chise store, wrote: ‘‘My boys ar: ved 
home full of enthusiasm and especi- 
ally respect for the fine manne: in 
which they were received by the off- 
cers of Brown Shoe Company.” 

Each one of the 33 sons and sons- 
in-laws wrote back. Here’s what sey- 
eral said: 

“As you know I’m a comparative 
youngster in the shoe business and 
arrived in St. Louis not knowing 
what to expect. It wasn’t long before 
I realized that I was to receive a 
thorough education in the important 
factors governing the operation of 
our store. Outstanding session was 
merchandising. I have utilized your 
suggestions in buying lines for fall.” 

“The worth of any endeavor can 
be seen only in the fruit that it bears, 
With this [training session] and the 
training our fathers give us, I’m con- 
fident we can’t miss. I’m looking for- 
ward to many years of being a mem- 
ber of the Brown franchise family.” 

“Getting together with other sons 
and sons-in-laws from all over the 
country certainly improves ones out- 
look and perspective.” 

‘*. . . most profitable learning week 
I have spent since entering the shoe 
business.” 

“. . gained a new appreciation 
for the shoes we sell.” 


CALLING CARD: This is the card for route salesmen of Brown's 


Velvet Dairy Co., New Orleans. It greatly impresses housewives. 
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PAPERS 


HELP BUILD. SALES 


Wester you choose the right paper for any 
printing job you add extra quality to the fine art and 
typography which carry your selling message. That’s 
why Oxford Papers can help you to increase sales for 
sewing machines, silverware, or any other product, 
because they add greater effectiveness to the printed 
material you produce or buy. There is an Oxford 
coated or uncoated grade to meet your every require- 
ment—each one is produced with all the skill and 
craftsmanship inherent in over fifty years of fine 
paper making experience. Specify Oxford for your 
next brochure, label, box-wrap, catalogue or direct 
mail piece, and see for yourself how much you save 
from finer press performance—how much you gain 
from Oxford quality. 


Oxford Papers 
Are Good Papers to Know 


Whether the job calls for letterpress, 
offset, lithography, or rotogravure, 
you can be sure of an Oxford grade 
that’s right for your needs—right in 
printability, right in pressroom econ- 
omies. Here are six Oxford grades it 
pays to remember—and use:. 


POLAR SUPERFINE MAINEFLEX 
ENAMEL ENAMEL 
e e 
MAINEFOLD CARFAX ENGLISH 
ENAMEL FINISH 
ENGRAVATONE DUPLEX 
COATED LABEL 


* * * 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 


Is a Good Man to Know 


The service of your Oxford Paper Mer- 
chant is as dependable as the fine 
papers he carries—and you can find 
it a practical help in your business, 
too. He knows paper, to be sure, and 
makes a business of prompt service. 
In addition, his experience .with the 
problems of paper users can often 
spark suggestions that can save you 
time, worry and dollars as well. There 
is an Oxford Paper Merchant near you 
in any of 68 principal cities from coast 
to coast. Get in touch with him today 
and ask for a copy of the helpful 
Oxford Paper Selector Chart, or write 
direct to us. 


Oxford Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Oxford Miami Paper Company 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 


MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE 
AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
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Your salesmen are worried: 


About the security of their jobs. 
They wonder when their non-sales 
friends kid them about salesmen no 
longer being really necessary. 


About their pay from commission. 
‘They've bought homes, autos, and 
refrigerators in the belief that sales 
and commissions—wouldn’t fall be- 
low certain levels. And now you— 
and they—are getting whacked by 
materials shortages. 


About their territories. If man- 
power gets tight how’ll they be 
shifted ? 


About their job routines? How can 
they perform a useful service when 
they don’t have to ask for the order? 


About their future with you. 
If they're called into service for a 
short or long time, where will they 
fit in when they come back? And 
when they do come back, will they 
be penalized for being away by your 
failure to give them a crack at the 
top jobs? 


But most of all they are worried 
about whether you have a PLAN. 

Your salesmen deserve to have an 
answer to this problem of insecurity. 
They have a right to know where 
they stand with you. You can put 
their minds and the minds of their 
families at ease. And you'll find that 
you have taken a great weight off 
your own shoulders. 


What to do about it? 


The solution to the problem of 
your salesmen’s feeling of insecurity 
—right at the end of one of the lush- 
est years in sales history—is not too 
difficult, once you decide to come to 
grips with it. For most companies, 
it is simply a matter of anticipating 
the inevitable. Here are six suggested 
steps toward the solution of the prob- 
lem: 


1. Determine How Many Men 
You Need 


Assume that mobilization is going 
to be fairly complete within a reason- 
ably short period of time. You might 
as well assume it because that’s what 
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6 Steps to Ease War-Induced Weorries 
That Now Grip Your Salesmen’® 


PROSPEROUS? Yes . 


your men are worried about anyway. 
If it doesn’t happen they will have 
that much less to worry about. 

Under complete mobilization how 
many salesmen will you need? It is 
important that the mistakes that were 
made by many companies during 
World War II be avoided. Even 
though you don’t need a single sales- 
man to get enough orders to keep the 
plant busy, there is still a real sales 
job to be done. Someday we hope 
we will return to competitive peace- 
time selling. And when that day 
comes it will be the company that 
preserves good relationships with its 
trade channels and customers which 
will have the inside track. Therefore, 
be realistic and recognize there is a 
job that has to be done and that it 
will take capable sales manpower to 
do it. 

If your company is one that sells a 
consumer item through wholesale and 
retail outlets, or retail outlets alone, 
pick out the key accounts on which 
you are dependent for the major 
share of your business. This is not a 
job of great magnitude because ex- 
perience has demonstrated over and 
over again that a relatively small per- 
centage of accounts produce the 


. . but disturbed about the future. 


large share of the volume. A fair 
rule of thumb is that 20% of ac 
counts produce 80% of the volume. 

Similarly if you are selling an in- 
dustrial or commercial product, either 
through distributors or direct to the 
end-user, again pick out the impor- 
tant key accounts. The above ratio 
of 20-80 will not be too far afield. 

Next determine what you want 
your men to do in order to preserve 
relationship with the key accounts. 
Think what your men can do to be 
helpful to the people with whom you 
do business. Obviously, they will have 
problems too and anything that your 
men can do to help during a time of 
stress will be paid back in gratitude 
many times over. 

Once you have determined on the 
type of thing that you will want your 
men to do, next decide how ofter it 
will be necessary for them to call on 
each type of account and the amount 
of time that will be needed for exch 
visit to accomplish the objectives. A 
simple arithmetic calculation—nu:1- 
ber of key accounts multiplied by 
frequency of call and miultipl ed 
again by number of minutes per cill 


*See “Straws in the Wind,” page ii+. 
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. . . to the two billion dollar Memphis Market Blue Plate 
Special—a real treat for the advertiser hungry for results. 
Your two Memphis newspapers make it easy for you to 
enjoy your share, and the optional combination rate serves 


you a double portion at a rate saving of I8¢ per line. 
THE COMMERCIAL .APPEAL %* MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
(Morning & Sunday) (Evening) 
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‘MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


’ Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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will give you the number of man- 
hours per year that must be devoted 
to the selling task that you have set 
up. If you divide the total man-hours 
by the number of hours of work that 
one man can put forth during a year 
(approximately 1,300) it will tell 
you how many men you need. 


2. Determine How Many Men 
On Your Present Sales 
Force You Can Keep 


[t is most probable that you will 
lose some of your present salesmen. 
Some will be reservists (either in ac- 


NO 
QUESTION 
ABOUT 

IT 


The rich QUAD-CITY market 
(Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, IIli- 
nois) will give you stepped up 
sales! 1950 Sales Management 
of Buying Power figures reveal 
total retail sales of $235,537,000 

. . and remember Davenport 
has an average effective buying 
income per family of $6,123! 


PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 
IN THIS 

RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
BY USING 


Sle D 7 
VE UVENYbCO 
ae 
MNewspopers 
The Only Newspapers with Home- 
Delivered Circulation on both the 
Iowa and Illinois sides of the import- 
ant Quad-City market. 
P- 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 
THE DAILY TIMES 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


tive or inactive reserve) called back 
to service, National (juardsmen, 
others will be of draft age, others 
may be planning to retire, and there 
will be those you will want to let go 
because they are no good anyway. 
Take an inventory of your sales 
manpower, determine the military 
status of your men—and other con- 
ditions affecting the likelihood of 
their continuing service and decide 
how many of them you can reason- 
ably expect to keep under a period of 
fairly complete mobilization. 


3. Tell Them the Score 


Having completed the first two 
determinations you obviously will 
want to compare the number of men 
that you will be likely to keep with 
the number of men that you are go- 
ing to require. In some cases, this may 
indicate immediate shortage of sales 
manpower. In cases where there is a 
surplus, these steps are in order: 

1. Check with the heads of other 
divisions in your company to see 
whether they will need any of your 
surplus manpower. 

2. Decide specifically which men 
are not worth keeping because of 
poor performance and lack of prom- 
ise. 
3. Tell each man _ individually 
where he stands. Give every assur- 
ance to the men you want to keep 
that you intend to keep them and 
that you intend to protect their earn- 
ing power. What should you say to 
the men whom you know you don’t 
need or don’t want? Tell them 
frankly that their futures are doubt- 
ful. There will be cases where you 
would honestly like to keep a man 
should circumstances warrant it, but 
know that you will not need him if 
mobilization becomes complete. In 
fairness to the man you should tell 
him honestly where he stands. 


4. Adjust Your Compensation 
Plan for Wage and Salary 
Stabilization 


In order to keep the men you have 
decided you want to keep, you must 
be prepared to protect their earning 
capacities and even proyide for in- 
creases which will keep pace with 
changes in compensation levels under 
a mobilization economy. For many 
companies, this will mean a complete 
change in the method of compensat- 
ing salesmen. Commission plans prob- 
ably should be discarded. Under 
wage and salary stabilization, if we 
follow the same pattern as in the 
World War II, and earnings decline 
because of a cutback in production, 
there is little you can do to salvage 
the earnings of your salesmen. Under 
these circumstances, you are likely to 


lose men that you can ill afford ty 
lose. 

You should take steps now tv have 
a compensation plan that wil 4. 
suredly protect the earnings of you 
men, be fair to the company aid 
the type of plan that is approvable 
by a wage stabilization agency. | Dray. 
ing on experience during the las: war 
a straight-salary plan or a «alan 
plus bonus is the most practic. ar. 
rangement. Your plan should includ 
proper classification of all jobs, with 
rate ranges applicable to each classi. 
fication. The ranges should have suff- 
cient spread to permit merit increase 
and the plan should provide for merit 
reviews on a regular basis in order 
to justify increases without the ne. 
cessity of special approval. 


5. Realign Salesmen's Terri: 
tories 


Having determined earlier the 
number of salesmen that will consti- 
tute your mobilization sales force, it 
is well to plan in advance how the 
national market (or whatever terri- 
tory you serve) is to be divided 
among your men. Having determined 
in Step 1 the total sales work load 
in man-hours, it is essential that the 
over-all task be equally divided on as 
nearly an equal work load basis as is 
practical. The same kind of calcula- 
tion involving number of accounts 
and time to be spent with them will 
provide the basis for equitable divi- 
sion of sales work load among terri- 
tories. 


6. Train the Men 


The last step, but by no means the 
least important, is that plans be made 
now for training your salesmen in 
the revised concept of the selling job 
under mobilization. Obviously, the 
revised job will be substantially dif- 
ferent from that which the men have 
been called on to do under a com- 
petitive economy. Don’t leave ‘+ up 
to each man to figure out for himself 
the best way to utilize his time. ‘! his 
is a matter for management decision 
and the men should be instructe/ in 
what they are to do. 

Here, then, are some suggest ons 
as to how a current problem car be 
dealt with. These suggestions nay 
not be applicable to all compai ies. 
And all sales managers may not a_ree 
with them. But if they stimu ate 
some thought and it is hoped «on- 
structive action, it will help to re- 
lieve both salesmen and sales pr an- 
agers of a current worry. 


BY CARL T. HOFFMAR 


McKinsey & Co., 
Management Consultants 
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That’ night — ae 
rn ice- cold nefroshmente Cunless they’re still in the grocer’s cooler). 


Because, even though Pop's thirsty, he knows that in his home, as in most American homes, buying is a family affair. 
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One good way to sell soda pop, cars, or coffee — anything that’s sold to the family — is through the 
~ y pop ; g ) g 


mag.zine the whole family reads and trusts — THE AMERICAN Macazine. 


For it’s a fact that this is the best-liked magazine in more than 2,500,000 of America’s 


most prosperous homes. In these homes more than 85% of the men, the women, and the young adults 


each spends an average of 5 hours and 24 minutes reading every issue. 


Tur American Macazint is designed to appeal to the whole family — to bring the family together as a 


group. And this is your key to sales, because your product is sold the moment mother, father, sister, and brother 


get together and agree to buy. 


Advertisers with good things to sell can sell the whole 


family through the pages of the family’s well-loved ae 
and espected friend — THE AMErIcAN Macazine. THE Pid 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


Parl sha Mae) 


rowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion 
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3. Layouts for related items were designed to capitalize on... 


4, Advertising in dealer and consumer publications. 


Skilsaw Integrates Advertising 
With Displays for Retail Pay-off 


Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, starting 
business in a small way in a loft, 
manufacturing power tools, operated 
entirely in the industrial field for 
approximately 25 years. ‘Then, due to 
changing conditions and a desire to 
broaden its opportunities, it began to 
manufacture and market home shop 
tools in the middle of 1949. This 
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meant that a decided addition to its 
merchandising methods was_neces- 
sary. 

During the years that Skilsaw con- 
centrated entirely on industrial sell- 
ing, it merchandised entirely through 
mill supply, construction and auto- 
motive distributors, some 2,000 of 
them. When it started to produce 


home shop tools, it added about 500 
hardware wholesalers. These sup- 
plied thousands of dealer outlet. 
‘Taking such a radical step, ™ov- 
ing into a new market with a lar 
line of products, and dealing wit: 
entirely new group of customers, ¢ 
ated problems with which we 
entirely unfamiliar,” says Paul W 
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like California without the 


Don’t take your eye off inland Cali- 
fornia — the Billion Dollar Valley of the 
Bees. That’s a market independent of 
coastal California — with twice the buy- 
ing power of Boston . . . twice the retail 
sales of Pittsburgh.* And it’s a market 
you do miss unless you advertise inside 
the Valley— in the strong’ local papers 
that inland Californians naturally prefer. 


Those are the three McClatchy newspa- 
pers—The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto 
Bee and The Fresno Bee. Each is the 
unquestioned favorite in its own rich 
part of the Valley. Each one reaches 
9 out of 10 families in its ABC city zone 

. . half of all families in its ABC 
trading area. And together, they cover 
the whole 500-mile Valley as does no 
other newspaper combination. 


*Sales Management’s 1950 Copyrighted Survey 


National Representatives... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York © Los Angeles-* Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 
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HOME 
BUILDING 
BOOMS ! 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Second in Florida 


For the SECOND YEAR in succession, 
St. Petersburg sets NEW BUILDING 
RECORDS. More than $30 millions total 
building for 1950 is 23 per cent 
AHEAD of 1949. SECOND HIGHEST 
IN FLORIDA. 


TWO THIRDS OF THIS AMOUNT IS 
NEW HOME CONSTRUCTION. 


TIMES CIRCULATION reflects this 
HEALTHY, CONSISTENT GROWTH. 
Total net paid on Dec. 17, 1950 was 
52,293. 


This is a GAIN of 12% for the 12 
month period and 53% gain since 
1945. 


This is good news for advertisers 
in the 


ST. PETERSBURGC—FLORIDA 


Daily TIMES sunday 


Represented by 
Theis & Simpson Co. Inc. 
New York Detroit Chicago 
Vv. J. Obenauer, Jr. in Jacksonville, 


Atlanta 
Florida 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


Bayonne 


You bet we eat well in Bayonne. We spend 
$284.16 * per person or—40.3% MORE on 
FOOD in Bayonne than the national average. 
Get your share of this premium market by 
advertising in the only newspaper with 99.85% 
of its circulation concentrated in the City of 
Bayonne. *Source—Sales Management 


Bayonne CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. @ 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


| 
| 


general sales manager. “For the first 
time in our experience we were faced 
with finding ways to get our products 
off of dealers’ shelves. That meant, 
of course, consumer advertising and 
perfecting an entirely new approach 
to promotion. Our first six months 
brought no dramatic improvement in 
our sales. That time was devoted 
largely to getting our plans made. 
“Starting with 1950, however, we 
got into motion. For the first nine 
months of this year we doubled our 
sales as compared with the same 
period of the year before. Home 
Shop tools now account for approx- 
imately 46% of our business and our 
total business is up 108% over 1949. 
We now have 85 salesmen where we 
previously had 65; we maintain 30 
branch offices where before we had 
26. Consider these figures and I 
think you will see unusual progress.” 


Formerly: On-the-Job Selling 


During the full quarter century 
of strictly industrial selling, Mr. 
Watts further explains, Skil tools 
were sold by personal contact, dem- 
onstration and instruction. It was on- 
the-job selling. Packaging meant 
little because package labels and dis- 
play meant nothing. With the addi- 
tion of home shop tools, the package 
became of vital importance. It had to 
tell the story, it had to attract at- 
tention, it had to compete with rival 
items on dealers’ shelves. 

When Skilsaw’s sales 


were con- 
centrated on the industrial market 
there was no need for counter dis- 


plays or floor displays. People did 
not come into the stores to buy. The 
salesman took the tool to the point- 
of-sale. Now for the first time store 
sales became of first importance and 
so all the gadgets and froligans that 
go with retail merchandising had to 
be developed. That, plus the proper 
training of sales people. 

A trade paper campaign was in- 
stituted to reach the 20,000 hardware 
dealers scattered throughout the 
United States. Folders have been 
sent out by direct mail to reach them, 
too. Newsaper mats were made avail- 
able to dealers. They are backed by 
advertising in Parade, This Week 
and selected Sunday newspapers in 
the metropolitan centers. 

During the fall and Christmas 
campaign a total of $125,000 was 
spent on advertising and promotion 
and this will be increased in 1951 if 
Government controls do not cut too 
drastically into production. Skilsaw 
started with one portable saw in 
1924. By 1950 the business has shown 
a gain of more than 2,000% over 
1940. Skilsaw now has 780 employes. 


Skil home shop dealer aids niay be 
summarized as follows: 

National advertising: | 
space in The Saturday F-venin 
Parade, This Week, Popular M:. 
chanics, Better Homes and Gorden; 
Popular Sctence and Homecra’t. 

Store displays: “I'wo home shop 
tool merchandisers are offered to help 
in promotion to the home tool market. 
One is a counter display for | mite) 
space, the other, larger, a floor dis. 
play. 

Self-display cartons: Individual 
Skil home shop tools in colorful 
packaged cartons which open int 
self-display units with complete 
ing information and price tags. 

Free promotional material: 
home shop literature, catalogs, stuff. 
ers, counter pieces, catalog pages 
and folders; also, window streamers. 
ad reprints, and special promotional 
helps as for Father’s Day and Christ. 
mas selling. Radio spot announce. 
ments and television commercials on 
film are also available. 

All this matter is aimed to interest 
home owners, hobbyists, farmers, 
carpenters, repairmen and _ others. 
‘Two separate catalogs are available, 
one for the home shop market and 
the other for the industrial market. 
Both catalogs, in color, not only show 
pictures of the tools but are well 
illustrated with candid shots showing 
action pictures which illustrate uses. 
Complete information, — including 
specifications, is given. 


Post 


into 
sell. 


Skil 


Have Selling Tools 


Skilsaw company salesmen, going J 


to hardware distributors and whole- 
salers early last fall, carried a loose- 
leef presentation, 14x16 inches, which 
fully illustrated the entire promo- 
tional plan for the pre-Christmas 
drive, entitled, “It’s the Biggest Pro- 
motion in the Home Shop Field!” 
Plus this, “Everything you need for 
bigger power tool profits. . . . Helps 
your men increase sales. . . . Creates 
more customers for your retailers. 
... Helps close sales in your reta’lers 
stores.” 

Pockets in the presentation ca 
samples of all printed matter, st 
ing “Four big mailings!” Thes: in- 
cluded: 


ried 


1. The campaign 
piece. 

2. Display 
tailers. 

3. A Christmas promotion b 
side. 

4. Reprint mailing of a Satu day 
Evening Post full-page adver ise- 
ment. 

Afier that, a final message: |}: ow 
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are your stocks? Check them now! 


How are your retailers’ stocks? Have 
vour inen check them now! What 
promotion pieces can you use? Order 
them now! Bulletin your sales or- 
ganizations! Bulletin your dealer or- 
 vanizations ! Hold sales meetings 
NOW ! 
To men head the selling force of 


Skilsaw. These are the general sales 
rer and the advertising man- 
vho work closely together. On 


mani 
ager 


the next level are four divisional 
managers, each operating out of the 
general offices in Chicago. They work 


as a closely knit group and all policy 
decisions are based on group think- 
ing. lhey call this by an old, fam- 
iliar name, “Grassroots thinking.” 
The company assiduously participates 
in all major shows in the hardware, 


industrial and automotive fields. 

Company salesmen are available at 
all times to help jobbers with sales 
meetings, to make service calls and 
to give demonstrations. Each branch 
office carries a full stock of parts and 
stands ready at all times to give serv- 
ice on both home shop and industrial 
line tools. 

“We believe that the way to get 
business from a distributor is to live 
with him,” says Mr. Watts. “We 
insist that our men see our distribu- 
tors often because we have alert com- 
petitors. But we frown on_ high 
pressure selling. As our home shop 
line is so new, we feel that we have 
educational problems. Because so 
much has to be done along these lines 
we hold an annual meeting in Chi- 
cago plus six regional meetings. 


He'll Be Listening 


JANUARY 


Sales Letter—Defense Style 


Government paperwork once again has come between the buyer 
and seller in many transactions. DO (defense order) priorities must 
be properly accounted for. When it’s necessary for Alloy Metal Wire 
Co. Inc. to ask its customers for additional information the sales 
department sends the following form: 


Alloy Metal Wire Co. Inc. 
PROSPECT PARK, PA. 


Re: Your Order 
Our Order 


Gentlemen: 


Reports which we must make to substantiate the allocation of raw material to 
us now require more information than is furnished on your order. It will be of 
mutual help if you will furnish promptly the information checked below. Duplicate 
copy is enclosed for your convenience. Please sign. 


PE noses Shaws sa be Garena pain cab eagels kan aetna Reale ele 

(Extend Friority) 

) Complete End use (al/ orders, rated or nonrated) 

) Government Contract Nos. 
) Lead Time—Insufficient 
Indefinite 


f 


Very truly yours 
ALLOY METAL WIRE CO., INC. 


Signature 


Date 


Note: Quantities on rated orders should not exceed priority authorization. 

Nen priority crders are currently on indefinite delivery basis, but will be scheduled for 
Production at the earliest possible date, unless restricted. When allocation is made you 
will receive formal acknowledgement. 


15, 1981 


TO THE MESSAGE YOU SEND 
BY HIS OWN 


STATE 
MEDICAL JOURNAL 


HE reads and respects his own State 
Journal for its scientific papers, turns 
to it for local news of the profession, 
depends upor its advertising messages 
—always acceptable to the A. M. A. 
Councils. 


Spot your campaign in the states you 
choose, or broadcast it to every doctor 
in the 42 states covered by the 34 
State Journals! Whatever your needs 
or your budget, our 29 Convenient 
Space Budgets will help you allocate 
your medical advertising dollar to the 
best advantage. 


Glad to send you a set of these time- 
saving figures now. Just say “Bud- 
gets,” and address 


STATE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


of the American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn Street ¢ Chicago 10, Illinois 


34 State Journals Covering 42 States 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med. Assn. of 
per ~~, 
ECTICUT State Med. Journal 

E Med. Journal 
I OF COLUMBIA, Med. Annals of 
DA, Med. Assn. Journal of 
1A Journal of Med. Assn. of 
il Med. Journal 
NA, State Med. Assn. Journal of 
State Med. Journal of 
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Med. Assn., Journal of 
AN State Med. Soc. Journal of 
E A Medicine 
STATE Med. Assn., Journal! of 
ASKA State Med. Journal 
ENGLAND Journal of Med. (Mass., 


v Journal of Med. Soc. of 
0 NS Med. and Surgical Journal 
TH OLINA Med. Journal 
HWEST MEDICINE (Oregon, Washington, 
daho & Alaska) 
State Med. Journal 
ethyl aeee Med. Assn., Journal of 
N 


Az 
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1A Med. Journal 
N Med. Journal (Colo., Utah, 
New Mex., Mont.) 


AKOTA Journal of Med. 

EE State Med. Assn., Journal of 
ATE Journal of Med. 

d. Monthly 

GINIA Med. Journal 
N Med. Journal 
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CLINT YOULE'S WEATHER: 7,567 responded to Ceresota 
flour's offer over WNBQ, Chicago, for a clothes pin apron. 


aq 
7 = 


SALADMASTER's sales chief demonstrates on his WFAA-TV show, does not 
mention price, but asks viewers to request home demonstrations, They do, 


‘ 


Close-ups of Low Budget TV Shows 
That Bring High Viewer Response 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


You don't have to have a million dollar show to make a hit 


with tele-viewers. A sampling of commercials in 11 TV 


areas, including smaller ones, finds people readily re- 


sponding to offers of premiums, booklets, and reminders. 


Some program sponsors are going 
in for “operations tandem”’ in their 
television promotion. That is, they 
are seeing to it that their TV activi- 
ties perform a double-barreled func- 
tion. By incorporating in their pro- 
grams such features as special offers, 
booklets, premiums and contests they 
are increasing and sustaining the im- 
pact of their televised sales messages. 

More specifically, it has been 
found that such an approach offers 
these advantages: 

1. assists the sponsor in evaluating 
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the pulling power—and the tim- 
ing—of his program or spot an- 
nouncement 

2. provides a swift method of get- 
ting into the hands of consumers 
such sales aids as literature, in- 
struction leaflets, product remin- 
der items 

. Increases consumer interest 

4. builds goodwill and product pref- 
erence 
In a recent cross-country study 

SM has found that this type of TV 

presentation is bringing satisfying re- 
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sponse to advertisers in various and 
sometimes unusual sponsor classifica- 
tions. 

There is, for instance, the “har- 
monica deal’ which pulled so well 
for Sherman, Clay & Co., a music 
store in San Francisco. This concern, 
since 1949, has been sponsoring the 
“Music Album” which features Hal 
Shutz at the Hammond Organ in 1) 
minutes of classical and popular fav- 
orites with a guest vocalist. It is 
telecast every Friday at 7 p.m. over 
KPIX. A few months ago an  ffer 
of a free harmonica was made to 
those viewers who wrote into the 
program. Result from the single an- 
nouncement? More than 3,000 re- 
quests for the mouth organ were 
mailed to the studios of KPIX. the 
music shop which has received ste idy 
sales response from its telecasts 10t 
only created a great amount of good- 
will with the offer, but also rece: ved 
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.. about the New dD 
AMPRO Sitey2iat 16mm SOUND P 


LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACT... FAST, EASY SET-UP... 

weighs only 29 lbs.... An office boy can set 

a woman can carry it! it up ready to run in 
seconds! 


FULL HOUR SHOWINGS... EASIEST TO THREAD... 


without interrupting patented “film cradle” 
for reel changes! pampers film, too! 


* TRALIZED CONTROLS... 

a idy panel arrange- ANTEED BY AMPRO... 
lent puts everything against defective ma- 
int at your finger- terials and workman- 
ps! ship! 
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ROJECTOR 


Serves Six Vital Management Needs 
Effectively, Easily, Economically! 


© Personnel Relations 
© Production Problems 


© Job Training 
@ Public Relations 


© Product Marketing 
© Sales Training 


High-salaried executives and small businessmen alike agree that 
Ampro’s Stylist is the standout projector buy . . . and we’ve the 
letters to prove it! 


The amazing Stylist is so light that your secretary can carry it 
with ease—weighs only 29 lbs. And Ampro’s patented film cradle 
makes damaged film a near impossibility—threading is foolproof, 
too! Best yet, you can enjoy full hour showings without reel change. 
Add advantages like fast, easy set-up and simple centralized con- 
trols—you’ve got a lasting projector value by all comparisons. 


Put the Stylist to work on the six jobs listed above. $37 52° 
Get the facts—fill out the coupon for today’s mail! al 


Complete with 8’ Speaker and Carrying Case 


-——MAIL COUPON! WRITE NOW!-—— 
AMPRO 


Ampro Corporation SM-1 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the 
amazing Ampro Stylist projector for industrial 


| 
| 
| 
| 
A ! use... also folder on Ampro Model 690 Power 
ni ro | Speaker. 
a ae 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General PrecisionEquip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors 
Slide Projectors « l6mm Sound-on-film 
Tape Recorders 


x 2 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G 


RUBBER 


ADVERTISING 


DOLLARS 


It is ACTION! DRAMATIC-EXCITING-It’'s a RIOT! 
NOTHING LIKE IT FOR CONVENTIONS! 


LOADS YOUR POCKET WITH 
ON-THE-SPOT DEPOSIT CASH 


Let us send you actual samples of sales tested 
Rubber Money. A _ ten-second demonstration to 
business men everywhere, anywhere, on how to 
8-t-r-e-t-c-h move profits out of their advertising 
dollar is all you need to collect that substantial 
cash deposit (yours to put in your pocket). 

Merchants, retailers, bankers, wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, want premiums to ‘‘tie in’’ with their 
“Stretch Your Dollar’ or ‘“‘Saving’’ campaign. 
We furnish samples and ad-writing folder so you 
can easily write sales stimulating ads for all 
types of businesses, This is LUCKY MONEY'S 
BIGGEST YEAR. Write for sales kit today. 


H. MEINHARDT CO., Inc. Dept. SM-1 


4218 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 


Make your reports, proposals, 
presentations more effective! 


CLAREPORT® 


PRESENTATION 
COVERS* 


Full size clear ace- 
tate cover for smart 
visibility. Back 
cover stock of 
sturdy, attractive 
Beau Brilliant in 
8 colors. Sheets are 
held with simple, 
rp invisible brass 
fasteners. Stock size holds up to 100 
sheets, size llx8%. (Other sizes to 
order). Only 18c each (for 1,000) 
25e each (for 100). We can also im- 
print your name at small additional 
cost. 


Please write for free sample, SM-1. 


Exclusive with 


The Belford Co., 68 Greene St., N. Y. 12 


We also specialize in all types of custom-made 
binders, Eseries and presentation covers. Tell us 
your problem — we'll help you solve it quickly 
and inexpensively. * S. Patent #2480917 


complete confirmation that its prv- 
gram had an enthusiastic following. 


The give-away offer technique 
proved to the Milk Foundation 


(dairy association of the twin cities, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul) that the 
telecasting time, 6:25 to 6:30 p.m. 
could assure a sizeable audience. A 
free food scrapper was promised to 
each person who wrote into the sta- 
tion, WI'CN-TV, Minneapolis, and 
mentioned the show. The offer was 
made on three telecasts — Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The vehicle 
used was “John Ford’s Wirephoto 
News” and the cost of each show to 
the sponsor was $100. Approximate- 
ly 2,000 letters and post cards asking 
for the item were received. 


A Limited Offer 


Here’s a case of a limited offer. 
Von Allmen Preserving, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., made a test during one of 
their one-minute weekly spots on the 
“(ood Living’ show, a home eco- 
nomics program telecast over 
WHAS-TV. The Von Allmen of- 
fer, made by Marion Gifford, one of 
the stars of the show, promised to 
send a free jar of strawberry pre- 
serves to the first 50 TV viewers 
sending requests to the program. The 
fact the offer was specifically limited 
to the first 50 did not deter 280 per- 
sons from writing into WHAS-TV 
—for that was the number of mailed 
requests received the next morning. 
Sponsor’s program costs amounted to 
$45 per announcement on a 26-time 
schedule. 

To promote sponsor interest in its 
daily 15-minute program, “Spor- 
traits’, and its weekly hour of “live” 


wrestling, station WHAS-TV, 
Louisville, last summer staged a 


unique contest. With the use of film 
clips, a different wrestling hold was 
demonstrated for five consecutive 
nights on the “Sportraits”’ show. The 
prize was nothing more than a free 
ticket to the local wrestling matches 
—and entrants raced against each 
other, in that the first 10 respondents 
from the Louisville area and the 
first 10 from outlying districts iden- 
tifying the holds were declared win- 
ners. The tally showed that there 
were 397 entries in the contest and 
this result sparked further sponsor 
interest. 

From Miami comes additional evi- 
dence of the pull of the gift offer 
approach. A car servicing company, 
Johnnie & Mack, decided to offer a 
convenient bottle holder (regular re- 
tail price 59 cents) over television 
station WTVJ exclusively to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the medium. 

The gift bottle holder was offered 


just one day—in the afternoon dur- 
ing a two-minute announcemen* at 
3:30 p.m. and in the evening in a 
5-minute spot at 7:30 p.m. 

When a deluge of 1,850 requests 
for the gift item—from just. these 
two mentions — overwhelmed the 
sponsors they were convinced of the 
eficacy of TV advertising to the ex- 
tent that they immediately contracted 
with VI'VJ for spots and program- 
ming to the total of $2,000 in time 
charges beginning last October Ist. 

In Dallas, the manufacturers of 
Saladmaster, a $29.95 kitchen uten- 
sil, have been sponsoring a_ weekly 
half-hour live audience participation 
show over WFAA-TV. Called 
“Family Fued”’, it features two 
young married couples who appear 
in pre-arranged stunts, quiz games 
and charades. They vie for the sev- 
eral valuable prizes offered on each 
telecast. Talent, besides audience 
participation, consists of comedian- 
emcee, Bob Stanford and his wife, 
Agnes, and postman-actor, Easy 
Marvin. 

Harry Lemmons, sales manager of 
Saladmaster, does the two commer- 
cials. He demonstrates the eight 
piece utensil which performs 200 
operations but he makes no mention 
of price. He does, however, ask view- 
ers to write in for a home demon- 
stration. Within 30 to 45 minutes 
of each program 60 to 100 telephone 
inquiries have been received and the 
day following always brings a satis- 
fying crop of letters and cards re- 
questing a home demonstration of the 
Saladmaster. Success has been s0 
marked that the company at times 
has used part of the commercial for 
the purpose of recruiting salesmen. 
Furthermore, a high type of individ- 
ual has responded to the opportunity 
offered by Saladmaster to get into the 
sales field. Time charges for this 
program come to about $180 per pro- 
gram. 


8 Spots: 1,401 Requests 


The Pledged Quality Laundries in 
Washington, D. C. found that then 
offer of a child’s coloring book pulled 
to the extent of 1,491 requests in 
just eight one-minute live spots on 
station WTOP-TV’s “Jim Simpson” 
program. This was achieved at a 
cost — for the entire program — of 
$138 a week. 

A special offer provided a yaid- 
stick for measuring the appeal of the 
“What’s Cookin’ Show’, a week-day 
program appearing over KSTP-TYV, 
Minneapolis, from 12:45 to 1:15 
p.m. Bernice Hulin, hostess of the 
show made but one mention of the 
fact that viewers could receive a 
brightly colored plastic apron by 
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y sending in their names and 
addresses. The co-sponsors of the 
presentation, Kuehn-Pearson Broker- 


age Co. and Winston-Newell Co., 


found that this one announcement 
pulled 2 BOO requests. 

ihe contest angle has been em- 
ployed most successfully on the “Jim- 
mys Junior Jamboree’ show over 
KS EP-TV, Minneapolis. During 
the “Drawing is Fun” once-a-week 


segment of his Monday-through-F ri- 
day sponsor participation program, 
emcee Jimmy Valentine, suggested 
that kiddies in the audience send in 
drawings of their own creation and 
promised that a few of the very best 
ones received would be shown on the 
TV screen the following week. Did 
the kids respond? One thousand 
drawings were received in the few 
days following the announcement. 
Despite the fact that Valentine im- 
mediately repeated his warning that 
only a few pictures could possibly be 
selected for a TV showing the next 
week’s mail brought in entries in 
excess of 1,000. 


97 Calls on This One 


The Hastings Alumitile Co., Los 
Angeles, tried an interesting experi- 
ment by way of a special offer this 
past fall. The company selected a 
one-minute live spot on “Movie 
Gems”, station KTTV’s feature- 
length movie program shown Mon- 
day through Friday, 3:30 to 4:30 
p.m. It offered to tile a 4 x 10 foot 
area around a bath tub for $39.50, 
price including materials and instal- 
lation. This single one-minute an- 
nouncement—at a cost of only $80— 
netted 97 calls although it involved 
considerable outlay on the parts of 
the respondents. , 

\ firm which has frequently tied 
in premium offers with its TV activi- 
ties is the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago. Since September 1949 
Standard has been sponsoring “The 
Weatherman”, a 10-minute program 
seen over WNBOQ at 10 o'clock in 
the evenings Mondays through Fri- 
days. It is a live show featuring 
Clint Youle, meteorologist, who pre- 
serits the story of the weather—pres- 
ent, past and future—with the aid of 
charts and maps. The only other 
persons appearing on the show are 
Youle’s wife, Jeanne, and his broth- 
er, Bruce, who handle the commer- 
Clais, 

Jn one occasion a scatter-pin was 
ofered in return for 50 cents and a 
cut-out trademark from a Ceresota 
flour bag. After 11 telecasts, 2,181 
ha!f-dollars and accompanying trade- 
marks had been received. When a 
clothespin apron was offered for 25 
cents and a cut-out trademark the re- 
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Sometimes 
even these won't do... 


Many machine operations in a modern industrial plant are so rapid the 
eye can’t follow. Time and motion studies by usual methods often fall 


short of the needed exactness. 


Because accurate analyses can mean the difference between profit 
and loss, many plant engineers now depend on movies taken with Bell 
& Howell precision equipment. 


The extraordinary precision with which Bell & Howell cameras, pro- 
jectors and accessories are built make them ideal for all industrial needs. 


Basic for industrial use... 


The 16mm 70-TM shown here, is built for both 
heavy-duty and precision work. 7 accurate~ 
film speeds especially for time-study —500, 
750, 1000, 1500, 2000, 3000, and 4000 frames 
per minute. Accurate spring drive. Adapted 
to take electric motor. The wide variety of 
accessories and adaptations available for this 
camera make it ideal for any industrial 
purpose. Special projectors for time study 
use also available. 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the product, any 
defects in workmanship or material will be 
remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for life when you buy... 


Bell & Howell ™* 


BOOKLET SHOWS HOW MOVIES AID IN TIME-MOTION STUDIES 


(Tear out and send today) 


Bell & Howell Company, 7190 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, ‘“‘Measure Time Accurately.” 


i atc et a eee Address Se Sela a el mec 


* City ne Pete Ee eee a Zone State_ ee ees 


Bell & Howell V. P. 


C. G. Schreyer has been named vice 
president of the merchandising division 
of Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of motion picture equip- 
ment. He is one of 268,873 daily Wall 
Street Journal readers from coast-to-coast. 
To reach men who are stepping up in 
business, advertise in America’s Only 
National Business Daily. (Adv.) 


THE ONE 
0) . NEWSPAPER 


DOMINATING 


CALIFORNIA’S 
SECOND FASTEST 
GROWING COUNTY 


IS THE 


SAN MATEO 
TIMES 


SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


For up-to-the-minute facts and figures 
write for our new brochure. 


National Advertising Representatives 
GILMAN, 
NICOLL 
& RUTHMAN 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON «+ LOS ANGELES ~« SAN FRANCISCO 
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sponse was still heavier. The count 
after 13 shows was 7,567 quarters— 
each with the Ceresota trademark. 
A letter contest helped E. W. Ed- 
wards & Son, leading department 
store in Syracuse, N. Y., to measure 
its TV audience. For the four weeks 
preceding Christmas, the store spon- 
sored a special “Santa Claus’ pro- 
gram on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays over WHEN. Santa, of 
course, was the star of the presenta- 
tion which featured the Edwards toy 
department. Santa invited the boys 
and girls of Syracuse to write to him 
and promised that he would read the 
most interesting letters on his pro- 
gram. During the four week period 
4,200 letters were received. And it 
was reported that the television activ- 
ity was greatly responsible for the 
near-sell-out in the toy department 
the week before Christmas. In fact, 
merchandise that was being used for 
the program’s display purposes in 
WHEN’s studio had to be recalled 
to the store to replenish stocks. 
Sponsor’s cost per program was 
approximately $150 including time 
costs, talent, production charges, etc. 
Surprisingly enough offers of “‘re- 
minder items” have proved a popular 
part of even a religious television 
presentation—and requests for them 
have been indicative of a most sim- 
ple program’s phenomenal appeal. 
Last spring the Little White Church, 
Conklin, N. Y. arranged for time 
on station WNBF-TYV located in the 
nearby city of Binghamton. While a 
similar program had proved popular 
on radio for several years, Reverend 
Paul Griffis, pastor, and the station 
officials felt that practically an en- 
tirely new audience could be won via 


: a A 


Creates Demand 


This conviction was well founded 
because when the program went off 
the air for the summer more than 
5,000 letters (from Binghamton, and 
neighboring cities of Endicott and 
Johnson City) were received asking 
when the program would be resumed. 
This response precepitated a contract 
for 26 more weeks of TV time over 
station WNBF-TV beginning this 
past fall. Called “Down Memory 
Lane”, the program consists of music 
by a choir and a vocal trio, sometimes 
a violin solo, and a brief prayer or 
spiritual message. While the Little 
White Church is a Baptist church 
the half-hour Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram is entirely non-denominational 
and is supported completely by dona- 
tions on the part of the TV audi- 
ence. 

During the telecasts, Reverend 
Griffis thanks the audience for its 
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donations and three mementoes of 
the program are displayed on the TV 
screen. The viewers are informed 
that they may have any one of the 
three little tokens by simply writing 
to “Box 100.” These mementoes are 
a key chain bearing a replica of the 
church, a desk calendar and a book- 
let. According to latest reports let- 
ters for each have amounted to about 
1,500—a total of approximately 
4,500 requests. 


Offers of Booklets 


Offers of booklets and leaflets tell- 
ing how to do things or describing 
the proper care of things seem to 
bring in a bumper crop of requests. 
Such offers are frequently made on 
women’s programs such as “Your 
TV Shopper’, a morning program 
telecast three times a week over 
WABD, New York City. Maggie 
Johnson, lady emcee of the show, oc- 
casionally has representatives of lead- 
ing companies as guests to uiscuss 
various topics of interest to house- 
wives. Frequently some of these 
guests have booklets especially pre- 
pared by their respective firms and 
industries and which are available 
to the “Shopper” audience. Examp!es 
of results (in numbers of requests) 
—after only one mention on the p*o- 
gram: 
3,000—Cannon Towel booklet 
2,000—Azure Eye Makeup Chart 
1,775—“Ribbons and Bows” book et 

From the reports coming in from 
other cities where television facilit'es 
are available, advertisers are learni 1g 
that TV provides an excellent meas 
for merchandising their sales aids 
and to most susceptible custom¢r 
prospects. 
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F continues 
Sownership of the Ridder interests. 


Vall St. Journal 
Adds New Outlet 


the Dow Jones company, “I do not 
think there will be any loss of cir- 
culation because of duplication.” 
The Chicago paper was founded in 
1920 by A. S. Ames. It was sold by 
the Ames interests in 1947 to the 
Ridder interests which have operated 
it in conjunction with the Journal of 
Commerce in New York City. John 
D. Ames remained under the Ridder 
ownership as editor and _ publisher 
and has joined the Dow Jones staff 
as a top executive in that company’s 
new Middle West organization. 
With acquisition of the new Chi- 
cago edition, the Dow Jones group 


of publications will employ more 
than 1,000 full-time employes, of 
which approximately 250 comprise 
the news and editorial staff. 

Mr. Kilgore wrily admits that 
The Wall Street Journal’s name is 
sometimes cause for confusion. 

“About 15% of our circulation is 
composed of subscribers engaged in 
all types of financial activity. More 
than 60% are men in industry and 
commerce. We think we do a good 
job of financial news, but our real 
strength and usefulness lies in the 
attention we pay to what business- 
men in all types of activity want.” 


Chicago Journal of 

Commerce is merged 

with Dow, Jones group. 
The Chicago Journal .of Com- 
merce as been sold to Dow Jones & 
Co., Inc., publishers of The Wall 
Street Journal. Beginning with the 
sue of January 2, 1951, the Chi- 
cazo newspaper became “The Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce edition 


of The Wall Street Journal.” 

The Journal of Commerce in New 
York City, which is published by the 
Chicago newspaper’s former owner, 
the Journal of Commerce Corp., was 
not involved in the transaction and 
under the direction and 


Four Editions Now 


This new midwestern purchase 
brings the number of Wall Street 
Journal editions to a total of four. 
The first edition outside of New 
York City was established in San 
Francisco in 1929 and serves the Pa- 
cific Coast area. In May, 1948, The 
Wall Street Journal began publica- 
tion of a regional edition at Dallas, 
Tex., which circulates in the South- 
western States. 

The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce has a daily circulation of 33,- 
960 according to its latest publisher’s 
statements submitted to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. The national 


B circulation of The Wall Street Jour- 


nal on that same date was reported 


as 157,491. “While there is a very 


small overlap between the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce circulation and 
the circulation of the New York edi- 
tion of The Wall Street Journal,” 


sid Bernard Kilgore, president of 
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Only one newspaper 
influences local business 


Summit County which includes Akron, Barberton and 
cs Cuyahoga Falls, has a 1950 population of 407,981. This 
single county constitutes the greater part of the compact 
Akron Market. 


Here is a rich county, individual in its interests, population 
characteristics, industries and buying and living patterns. 


Here is a rich county where all buyers are united in their 
newspaper reading habits. The Akron Beacon Journal’s 
100% coverage of Summit County proves this to be a-fact. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, Publisher————Story, Brooks & Finley, Rep 
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Grand Union 
(Continued from page 39) 


treasurer; Lloyd W. Moseley, secre- 
tary and personnel director; William 
F. Dempsey, president of Food-O- 
Mat Corp., and Earl R. Silvers Jr., 
assistant to the president. 

Under Davern, among others, are 
William W. Brady, general 
manager of the stores. 

Under Milburn are four division 
managers: metropolitan, New York 
City, covering Long Island and up 
the Hudson to Peekskill; suburban, 
Englewood, N.J.; central, Bingham- 
ton, N.Y.; and northern, Albany, 
which reaches to the Canadian border. 

The Route Division, under Daven- 
port, embraces regional directors in 
New York City, Scranton, Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, Omaha and 
Tulsa, and 135 district sales man- 
agers, working from branch offices in 
51 cities. 

All the 850 route men and the 300 
store managers are “enterprisers’’— 
their incomes being determined by 
their own sales productivity. 

Profit-sharing with store managers 
began in 1934 when the company was 
all set to close a half-dozen heavily- 
losing stores. But then it decided to 
let the managers continue them, and 
offered half the profits of whatever 
they could make in one year. Within 
six months all of these stores were 
in the black. 

“It’s no accident,” Shield says, 
“that the company’s earnings have 
been mounting ever since.” 

And in a 14-store test in New 
Jersey, it is now determining whether 
sales personnel should share profits 
TOO. . 

Grand Union is doing a lot of 
things to inform, train and stimulate 
people. But it doesn’t intend to 
standardize them. 


sales 


No Human Robots 


“America’s workers,” Shield says, 
“are becoming more standardized 
every day. Millions work a standard 
work week at standard hourly 
wages.” One good reason for a 
worker to stay sober, ‘even though 
his frustrations are many,” is that 
otherwise he couldn’t find “his own 
little white house in a row of stand- 
ardized white houses—equipped with 
standard television antennae.” 

Shield urges executives not to “talk 
down to our men.” 

He doesn’t like “collective bar- 
gaining.” The term suggests “‘a col- 
lectivist approach and then. . . hag- 
gling. Productivity does not flourish 
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in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust.” 

Instead, ‘‘management and labor 
must be partners.” 

At Grand Union this partnership 


is being fostered by four major 
steps: 

“1. To develop the kind of climate 

. in which our workers feel they 
have been treated fairly and gener- 
ously. 

“2. To give them as broad an 
understanding of the business as pos- 
sible. 

“3. To reward them in proportion 
to their contribution, and 

“4. To grant them a strong voice 
in management.” 

In a current series of mailing 
pieces to its people, G.U. outlines and 
then details a “10-star program” to 
provide “‘your best security for your- 
self and your family:” ‘“Fair-minded 
management,” “opportunity for ad- 
vancement,” “on-the-job training,” 
five-day week, holidays and vacations 
with pay, hospitalization and group 
insurance, sick leave, retirement plan. 

Several are cited as Grand Union’s 
“famous firsts.” 

The worker, for example, has “‘the 
privilege, without fear of endanger- 
ing your job, of taking the matter 
up with your store manager, your dis- 
trict sales manager, your division 
general manager and, if still not satis- 
fied, with the headquarters office” in 
New York. 

The steady growth of the company 
has multiplied opportunities for pro- 
motion. 

For on-the-job training G.U. of- 
fers ‘“manuals covering all phases of 
store operation . . . available for your 
study at all times.” In addition, all 
store people go, in small groups, for 
three-day refresher courses in meats, 


groceries, produce, dairy products, 
bookkeeping, checking or manage- 


ment, to the company’s Training Cen- 
ter at Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Meat and produce now account for 
nearly half of G.U. sales. 

Although “Meaterias” of pre-cut 
and packaged meats, rapidly replace 
before-the-customer butchering, the 
meat men still have things to learn 
about cuts and merchandising — 
especially of the slower-moving parts. 

In three years the manuals and 
courses have been revised to incor- 
porate employe suggestions. 

Check-out may seem a simple op- 
eration. Yet the 43-page Checking 
Manual covers 28 factors. 

All manuals stress the need of be- 
ing fair, sincere, friendly. 

Company executives take all the 
courses. ... 

G.U. claims the most “liberal 
holidays-with-pay policy” among food 
chains. During the six “holiday 


weeks” employes work five days, g 


0 
paid for six and one-half. Full-tiny 7 
employes get one day of paic vacaf Je, 
tion for every month of service prio Ml mar 
to June 1, up to a maximum of ty, peo) 
weeks. After three months’ service yn 
an employe may have one week’s sii Un 
leave with pay. | 
Lansing Shield sees “a primary oh Yo: 
ligation of business to provide secu-f/ Th 
ity for the worker in his old age’HR we 
But he has no use for “security con 
which freezes initiative. In such plan fi fer: 
the employe should hold a vested in. 4s) 
terest, and “be free to move aroun( 
within industry without sacrifice oi 
pension rights. There is nothing wn. 
sound in a pensioner receiving check 
from several companes.”’ 
G.U.’s vlan provides for this. jut 
Meanwhile, G.U. workers have @ us 
more “say” in management. For those to- 
in warehouses and stores—both union we 
and non-union—for each of the four los 
store divisions, management boards sti 
have been established. Chosen by § to 
their fellows, the members serve f™ va 
three months, in rotation. They are 
paid all traveling expenses, and often we 
directors’ fees. 
an 
St 
Employes Recommend is 
cl 
tu 
At their meetings no company ex- sa 


ecutive appears—unless called in for 
consultation. These boards, Shield 
says, “really take the company apart.’ 
Their ideas for improving operations 
are presented to management—who 
either adopt them or give reasons in 
writing why specific recommendations 
are impractical. 
The problems of “storekeeping” 
are growing, too. “No longer can a 
man manage a super market on a 
‘Hey, Joe!’” basis, explains Lloyd f 
Moseley. A single super may sell } 
3,500 or more items in annual vol- j 
ume up to $2.5 million, and keep 5 | 
to 70 employes busy. ‘““The manager 
must organize, make plans and see | 
that the plans are executed. 
“His problems today are primarily | 
in ‘man management.’ To meet them | 
Grand Union has embarked on 2} 
long-range program to attract and 
develop more qualified people. 
“Until recently, only 3% ot peo 
ple in food distribution have bees col- § 
lege graduates. Collegians throught J 
of this business in terms of low pay, J 
long hours and hard work—without § 
‘romance,’ nor opportunity. 
“Usually, they chose to ignore the 
fact that food is the biggest and most f 
basic industry.” 
But for this, Moseley believes. the J 
food distributors must share the 
blame: “We've just begun, for ex 
ample, to tell them that the low- pay, 
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long-grind aspects don’t obtain now. 

Back from World War II, Mose- 
ley was given the task, as personnel 
’ of finding and developing 


manacel, 

peopl: who could do a good job of 
runn ng not only stores but all Grand 
Union tomorrow. 


He asked 28 colleges in the New 


York area to help scout for recruits. 
Thev did. But, he says, “‘we found 
we had to compete with many other 
companies—some of which were of- 
fering seniors twice as much money 
as we could pay them at the start. 


$100 Bonus 


“So, we decided to get a two-year 
jump by asking some students to join 
us on a trial basis during sophomore- 
to-junior vacations. Those picked 
were paid $40 a week. We knew we'd 
lose perhaps half of them, but it was 
still a good gamble. The ones chosen 
to come back in their junior-to-senior 
vacation were sent a $100 bonus. 

“After that summer, most of them 
were sold on us, too.” 

Formal trainees are put through 
an 18-month program. The first 
step, for college graduates and others, 
is a four-hour series of tests on 
clerical, arithmetic, vocabulary apti- 
tudes; on mental ability and “per- 
sonality inventory.” 

Trainees are placed in different 
stores. For two weeks a newcomer 
gets “orientation and_ preliminary 
foor training.” He is introduced to 
fellow employes and to store and com- 
pany policies. He reads a_ booklet, 
“Welcome to Grand Union,” with 
introduction by Shield, which de- 
scribes its history, “what Grand 
Union provides for you” and “the 
part you play,” and explains why 
“Grand Union stores are friendly 
stores.” 

In this fortnight the trainee learns 
about general house-keeping; equip- 
ment maintenance; handling mer- 
chandise; stockroom receiving; pre- 
paring shelves; checking warehouse 
and direct deliveries; setting up dis- 


plays and produce stand; using retail 
price list. 

Then he devotes three weeks to 
combined operation of dairy, bakery 
and frozen foods departments; 12 
weeks to produce, and two to check- 
ing hooth operations—including study 
of these manuals and attendance at 


thes: courses at the Training Center. 

Arter this he gets eight weeks of 
combined grocery-produce operation, 
an introduction to store management, 
a visit to Management Training 
School. Four weeks of “supervised 
store management” include store op- 
eration, under the manager’s guid- 
ance; directing personnel; handling 
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customer complaints; and going with 
district manager to see management 
of other stores, and to Personnel at 
New York headquarters. 

Every three months, his district 
and store managers report on him in 
detail to G.U., and he reports on him- 
self. (“If there’s difference of opin- 
ion,’ Moseley says, “it isn’t neces- 
sarily against him.’ ) 

And every six months he goes to 
New York to talk things over with 
Personnel — specifically Gerald J. 
Kreger, in charge of trainees. He 
meets executives, spends a day in each 
department. 

Back at the store again the now- 
not-so-new trainee has his first brush, 
for two weeks, with meats, cold cuts, 
fish and poultry. For three weeks he 
learns more about them. Elementary 
meat-cutting takes two weeks and 
advanced, 16. After 12 weeks of in- 
troduction to and supervised meat 
store management, he can make ham- 
burger sound like Salisbury steak. 

Things now move faster. For a 
week each he gets into warehousing, 
store construction and maintenance, 
and Food-O-Mat operation—helping 
the crew build a new store, and help- 
ing to build an F-O-M. 

Advertising and sales promotion 
take only one day each. Then three 
days to personnel problems: employe 
benefits, recruiting, selection, indoc- 
trination and placement. And finally 
come four weeks in_ probationary 
charge of a grocery produce, and then 
four weeks, of a meat store. 

After a final visit to Personnel at 
headquarters, he is graduated to man- 
ager of a smaller or assistant man- 
ager of a larger store. 


Not So Hard 


All this, Moseley admits, may 
make the job “seem harder than it 
really is.” 

But even so there are situations not 
named in the curriculum: If the 
trainee is married, for example, does 
his wife really want him to follow a 
grocery-store-manager career? Would 
she be proud of the fact before her 
bridge club? Grand Union suggests 
she drop in and see her college-grad- 
uate husband in an apron, maybe 
sweeping up... . 

A number of former trainees have 
been advanced to higher jobs—among 
them Earl Silvers, assistant to Shield ; 
Jack Wallace, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Emerson Brightman, research 
director; Al Strand and Don Wind- 
sor, grocery buyers, and five district 
sales managers. 

In the trainee’s progress report one 
question is: “What is the highest po- 
sition in Grand Union Co. for which 
he is mentally qualified, or will be 
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Who’s afraid 
of the hig 
red wolf? 


If we are moving into a 
war economy, demands of 
the military will so far 
over shadow those of the 
civilian economy that or- 
dinary criteria of useful- 
ness and profitability must 
be laid aside by business 
until the war is won. 


If the capital goods boom 
we have been enjoying 
since Way II ended contin- 
ues to dominate the eco- 
nomic scene, with the 
Army, Navy and Air Force 
just extra customers with 
big bankrolls, the picture 
is entirely different. 


If we keep taking two 
steps toward mobilization 
and one step back—as we 
have been doing—still an- 
other situation arises. 


In any case, your own re- 
search and your own con- 
clusions need the backstop- 
ping of an institution de- 
voted entirely to economic 
research—and with an en- 
viable record of calling the 
turns so far in the swiftly- 
spinning business whirl of 
1945-50. 


The 
ECONOMETRIC 
INSTITUTE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


230 Park Avenue 
Mu. 4-7800 


"Forecasting Business 
is Our Business" 


qualified atter suitable training?” 

G.U. also has sparked a program 
of the food-chain business to get col- 
leges to educate people for food dis- 
tribution careers. 

With Shield chairman of the 
training committee and Moseley 
chairman of the task committee, 16 
companies — through National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains—are sponsor- 
ing the first postgraduate curriculum 
in food distribution. 

Moseley’s committee met with 27 
colleges before Michigan State got 
the first curriculum going last Sep- 
tember 18. Dr. Kenneth Wilson of 
the School of Business and Public 
Service directs the new Food Dis- 
tribution division. Thirteen graduate 
students are now enrolled. Some are 
food chain employes chosen by their 
companies, 

Required courses for master’s de- 
gree include food merchandising, 
food store operation, food chain ad- 
ministration, a seminar in food dis- 
tribution, research into specific prob- 
lems. 

Meanwhile, the building of 5,700 
Grand Union people goes on. 

Employes get annual reports. For 
1948 Shield’s voice told the story in 
a phonograph record “letter for 
listening.” With it went a round 
“Fact-O-Graph,” on which a pie-cut 
disc spotlighted in turn “where the 
profits go,” employe benefits, store 
expansion, profits, profit-and-loss 
statement, annual sales for six years, 
and “‘a challenge for 1949.” 


G. U.'s Reports 


In stockholder reports, G.U. 
stresses “growth through employe 
progress:” shows employe groups 


awarded the “courtesy store banner ;” 


pictures representative route and 
store people advanced during the 
vear. An “employe” double-spread 


from the stockholders’ report for 1949 
was reproduced in a four-page report 
to employes. 

In six issues a year the eight-page 
Progress, for employes, contrives to 
picture several hundred and name 
several thousand Grand Unionites: 
Entire staffs of the four monthly 
“courtesy stores’ (one for each di- 
vision) ; route and store sales contest 
winners; sales meetings; changes and 
promotions; wedding bells and births 
and deaths; extracurricular activities, 
personality sketches, and suggestion 
award winners. 

G.U. believes that merely a “sug- 
gestion plan” is not enough. Once a 
year, Shield makes a personal re- 
quest to each of them. 

Last October, he wrote of every- 
one’s concern with making G.U. “a 


better place to work.” Replies ‘o his 
earlier letters had helped. But even 
employe must have further sugges 
tions and criticisms. 

He enclosed a self-mailer. ag. 
dressed to him. An employe could Sign 
it or not. If he signed, Shield wrote 
to thank him and say his suggestion; 
had been passed on to departmen 
heads concerned. They would te!! him 
of action taken on them. 

Each benedict and each new bab 
gets a present from the company. A} 
intervals the employe is “reviewed” 
for a raise. On retirement, he re. 
ceives a pension. 

Thus, from cradle to grave, so to 
speak, Grand Union tries to remind 
and reward him as a member of a big 
corporate family. 


Sales "Oscars" 


But still the most tangible rewards 
are based on sales ability. 

G.U. has run sales contests for 
years. In the current “160 for 750” 
contest prizes start with a Chevrolet 
sedan and TV sets. Each division 
winner, each quarter, wins a sta 
tuesque “Oscar.” Twice won, or won 
in fourth quarter, it is his for keeps. 

The $160-million mark was set 
last February and announced in 
March, before G.U. could formall) 
report $135 million for 1949. Fort- 
nightly since July 28, a four-page tab- 
loid newspaper, 160 Rocket, has car- 
ried a lap-by-lap report. 

The formal “go” came at district 
meetings around April 1. In early 
summer, top “quota busters” of each 
division met to claim more-or-less- 
temporary Oscars. By midsummer 
the stores highest above quota in each 
division had named presidents and 
vice-presidents of their “160 Clubs.” 
Fifty-four managers were recognized. 

And G.U.’s first-half sales rose 
15.5% to $76 million. 

Despite all the contest hoopla, 
General Sales Manager Bill Brady 
tells SM that “we don’t have to hit 
our people over the head to boost vol- 
ume. With better values, better mer- 
chandising and better human rela- 
tions, they’d be doing it anyhow.” .. 

The dominant theme of Grand 
Union’s advertising and public rela- 
tions program is “Everybody Shares. 

Most of the advertising bidget 
goes into five-column, weekly inser- 
tions in 84 newspapers with four mil- 
lion circulation. Scheduling is ‘lex- 
ible—for greater impact in less com- 
petitive times and places; suc! 4s 
early-week and the recent additicn of 
two New York City morning news 
papers, the New York Herald ‘rib- 
une and the New York Times on‘ 
predominantly P.M. schedule. 
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4ddition to specific, current 
alues.’ Brady explains, “every ad 
| institutional story.” 

“mploye welfare and development 
ns also take the consumer-ad- 
ng stage. Several employes in 

sach tell of G.U. “security” and “‘op- 
ity.’ An October ad showed 
ir young men who ran G.U. on 
k’s Day.” 
vspaper ads also build audi- 
for “Star Time,” Tuesday 
on television. This one-hour 
is presented by G.U., with 
Duffs mixes, Roylies paper doilies, 
Snow Crop frozen foods and McCor- 
mick extracts, on WABD, New 
York; WNBF-TV, Binghamton, 
and WRGB-TYV, Schenectady. G.U. 
also uses spot radio announcements 
on 27 stations, intended to “blanket” 
its six-State store area. 

Commercials emphasize: “Join the 
crand parade of thrifty shoppers to 
Grand Union’”—which offers ‘“‘best 
marketing values” and “nationally 
known brands.” (S. Duane Lyon, 
Inc., handles newspaper advertising, 
and French & Preston, Inc., radio 


and TV.). 
First With News 


G.U. is alert to make public rela- 
tions capital from its progress and 
programs. Price reductions are al- 
ways good news. When coffee prices 
dipped a bit, Grand Union was the 
first to get the word to the wires. 
Although other chains also reduced, 
the headlines had it: “Grand Union 
Cuts Coffee Prices.” 

Customer relations also have been 
strengthened, Shield says, by increased 
emphasis on national brands: ‘Our 
function is to satisfy demand—in the 
widest-possible range.” 

But larger and more efficient stores 
have helped, too. Food-O-Mat has 
expanded on brand recognition and 
impulse buying. It permits stores to 
carry more items and more brands. 
In a test, a small, 100x28-foot G.U. 
store in Teaneck, N. J., was able to 
stock, with Food-O-Mat _ three- 
tourths of the items in the line. 

It’s quite a line. The main ware- 
house at Carlstadt, N. J., now han- 
dles 82 separate merchandise classifi- 
cations. Some newer ones are candy, 
bakery, dietetic foods, housewares, 
Magazines, grass seed, toilet goods. 

mong 133 different types of pro- 
ducts carried by Carldstadt—from 
amonia and apple butter to wax 
polish and yeast—are only three sep- 
arace G.U. private label groups: can- 
ne fruit, canned vegetables, and cof- 
tee and tea. But on the 22 big sheets 
of its master order list, G.U.’s own 

Sut the grocery line—especially 
suc) fast movers as coffee and soap 
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The Standard -]imes 


“The Nation’s Best-Read Newspaper” 


Represented nationally by GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON °¢ CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


brands also appear in the form of 
Grand Union canned fish, bluing, 
etc., and Freshpak catsup, grapejuice, 
marmalade, peanut butter, syrup and 
tomato juice. 

A&P today is said to do $300 mil- 
lion annually, or 10% of total, in its 
own brands, Grand Union’s “‘private”’ 
share is about 7%, in the stores. In 
canned goods between 1940 and 1950, 
for example, the national brand pro- 
portion has nearly doubled. 

Although chains have a _ special 
predilection toward their own brands 
of coffee and tea, G.U. carries 13 
national brands of coffee, plus six 
instant coffees, and nine brands of tea. 

In Carlstadt’s chocolate and cocoa 
classification appear 14 names: Wal- 
ter Baker, Borden, Bosco, Boy-O- 
Boy, Carnation, CocoMarsh, Hemo, 
Hershey, Kraft, Menier, Ovaltine, 
Starlac, Van Houten’s, Wilbur . 
Five lines of baby and junior foods 
include 40 of Beech-Nut, 38 of Ger- 


Shopping Center 
of a Balanced 
$449,000,000 Market 


@® Canton families — 


—Use 22% 


market. 


gives 


A brush-Moore Newspo 


Canton, Ohio—Shopping Center of 
a balanced $449,000,000 Market 


—Eat 43% more food 
more drugs 
—Use up to 38.7% more soap 
—Have an effective buying 
income of $5,459 per family 
@ The Repository gives you 100% 
coverage of a one-newspaper 


@ No nearby metropolitan paper 
‘“merchandisable” coverage. 


ber, 34 of Clapp, 23 of Libby, 22 
of Heinz, and 11 of Swift’s meats— 
and eight brands of baby cereals. 

Some other products: 30 brands 
of household cleansers; 19 of soap 
flakes; 12 toilet soaps, 18 waxes and 
polishes . . . 27 of cereals, 19 of pet 
foods, 20 prepared mixes, 15 desserts, 
three Chinese foods . 29 brands 
of boxed candy, 35 brands of bars, 
mints, cough drops, etc., and eight of 
chewing gum . . . 18 cigarettes and 
10) tobaccos. 

And more brands of canned fruits 
and vegetables than I’d count. 

The 64-item “household” line runs 
from baking cups and clothes lines 
to window screens and 25-foot rolls 
of Wearever aluminum foil. Listed 
separately are moth killers and 11 
Kellogg brushes. 

Among a half-dozen “special pro- 
motion items” is a “Cuddle Jane” 
doll in two sizes. (The young lady 
in charge of this end of things in the 


Represented Nationally by by Story, Brooks and Finley 


Levittown store told me it was do 
ing nicely. ) 

Davern emphasizes that G.U.’s gx 
buyers will “see anyone, with or with. 
out an oppointment.” Buying hour 
are 9 to 12 but, if mecessary, ap 
pointments can be made at othe; 
times. Salesmen for small or ney 
maienitieictamere are welcome. Th 
merchandise committee, headed by 
Brady, passes on all items. 

On entering headquarters at { 
Church St. a salesman (or reporter 
is given a little leaflet, “Welcome t 
Grand Union.” The leaflet tells you 
while waiting, to get comfortable 
smoke and read the current mags. 
zines. It guides you to the wate; 
fountain and the W.C. Also it out. 
lines Grand Union’s store, route 
and Food-O-Mat setups. Other read. 
ing matter handy fills in details. 


How Routes Work 


The 100 grocery and 400 premiun 
items carried by the route division 
widen considerably G.U.’s contacts 
with producers. .. . 

Lansing Shield’s “Every 
Man an Enterpriser,” applies almos 
more to the 850 route salesmen than 
the 300 store managers. 

Both the route men and their dis- 
trict managers are paid straight com- 
mission, John Davenport points out. 
But Grand Union “provides every- 
thing to put him into business ‘for 
himself’—without any risk or in- 
vestment on his part.” This includes 
Chevrolet truck, gasoline, tires and 
other operating costs, and groceries 
and premiums, and training and sales 
tools. 

For groceries and premiums, how- 
ever, he is reimbursed only after col- 
lecting from customers. 

The average routeman covers 300 
to 400 miles every two weeks to serve 
550 accounts, or a total of nearly 
500,000. He earns $60 to $125 
week. In addition, he gets premi- 
ums for his own family’s use, but 
not groceries, at 10% off the retail 
price. 

Grand Union wants his wife to 
know about his business, too—to read, 
for example, “Your Grand Union 
Get Acquainted Kit.” This contains 
booklets on the welfare program. on 
safe driving, on the grocery and pre- 
mium lines, and on how to sell them: 

“You’ve joined us because there 
is a job to be done which we think 
you can do.” The job offers security, 
thorough training, a chance for initi- 
ative and ability. The routeman zets 
guidance—but he is not “‘bossed.’ 

With four times as many premium 
as grocery items, the tail seems to 
wag the dog of the route business. 
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des the entree. It includes not 


—pro' ; 
only foods and cleansers but toilet 
Soaps, lotions, shaving and dental 
creams, Shampoo, liniment, antiseptic, 


issue and floor wax. Virtually 
these are sold under G.U.’s 
ri labels. Among the few ex- 
is are Burnett’s puddings, Ar- 
mours hash, and NKleenex. 
On the other hand, the premiums 
ve such well-known national brands 
> and Westinghouse appliances. 


sG 
a 
Bigelow-Sanford rugs, Rubbermaid 


toilet 


t 


sept { 


F housewares, International Silverware, 


Knowles’ china, West Bend alumi- 
nsumware, Bulova watches, Hickok 
menswear, Bates bedspreads. 

Premiums promote painless pur- 
chases. The housewife is urged to 
‘onsider them as part of her grocery 
or household budget. 

The routeman is told to introduce 
himself as “your coffee man;” deliver 
previous order; collect for it and on 
whatever premiums are being bought; 
hand her a pictorial grocery card to 
“shop with”; take her order; promote 
i new grocery item (she gets a re- 
fund, if dissatisfied.) ; set up items 
in a current special grocery offer; 
show and hand her a premium: 

“The premium in her hands during 
your talk will make the sale.” 


Fast Service 


Then he gets from her leads for 
prospects, reviews the order, thanks 
her, and gives her a broadside on next 
trip's bargains. 

He must do all this in 10 minutes 
or less. It takes training. Among 
other aids, G.U. recently released for 
routemen the first training slide film 
it has sponsored. 

Premiums have established G.U. as 
a big distributor “for some 250 manu- 
tacturers. It buys only items of which 
it can sell at least 50,000 units . 

Food-O-Mat also is helping to fa- 
miliarize the company with chain 
store problems and opportunities on 
a wide scale. Its present users in- 
clude Kroger, in the Middle West; 
American Stores, Philadelphia; First 
National, Boston; King Cole in Cali- 
fornia; Winn & Lovett in Florida; 
Colonial in the South; two customers 
in the Caribbean, and R. H. Macy & 
Co.. New York. 

The “regular” Food-O-Mat is 72 
long, divided into 3'4-foot sec- 
tions, eight rows high. Chutes in 
section can be adjusted quickly 
to ‘ifferent size packages. “Standard” 
-M is six feet deep and ‘“‘space- 
”’ four feet deep. 
hen there’s Drug-O-Mat, 40 feet 

Each section displays 120 items 
in +14 front feet. And then Shop- 
O-\Tat, smallest of the three types 
—lut still able to handle products 
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ranging from toiletries, candy and 
baby foods to paints and liquor. 

Bill Dempsey points out that any 
of them helps store operators by per- 
mitting wider aisles, offering full mer- 
chandise display and better inventory 
control. He cites figures on sales in- 
creases from this system—on Drug- 
O-Mat of 83% or more, including 
more volume in large sizes and from 
related items. 

For customers, the system simplifies 
selection, saves steps and time, and 
assures fresh merchandise. 


And so, it would seem, is all Grand 
Union Co. The last four of the 79 
years have been notably constructive 
and rewarding. But Lansing Shield 
says, ““We’ve just laid the foundation 
for our growth.” 

This spring, Grand Union will 
move its headquarters from down- 
town Manhattan across the Hudson 
to East Paterson, N. J. The offices 
will be upstairs, above the newest and 
one of the biggest super markets. . . 

Right handy to help 5,700 people 
sell groceries. 
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BROOKS WATSON 


... another reason why 


WMBD has more listeners 


than the next 2 


Peoria stations combined 


Skillful local programming with widely popular personalities makes WMBD the winner 
in prosperous Peoriarea. Throughout the broadcasting day (and night), a steady 
parade of these and other interesting people receive a warm-hearted welcome in the 
dominant slice of Peoriarea homes. 


CHUCK BARNHART, Program Director has been in radio since 1938... with WMBD 
since 1947 (recently he was named Peoria’s ‘Outstanding Young Man of 1949”’). 
Whimsical and with a fine sense of the dramatic, Chuck also has his own immensely 
popular ‘‘Chuck Barnhart Show.” 


BROOKS WATSON, News Director— With WMBD since 1937, Brooks’ 
popularity reached far beyond Peoria during his Army career. With the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel, he was Chief of the Radio Section in the ETO .. . worked with 
both networks and the BBC. Back home now, he’s Peoria’s favorite newscaster. 


ability and 


PHIL GIBSON, Local News Editor— 29 years experience as a reporter, columnist, news- 
caster and news editor! Peorians like their news fresh as their morning eggs—and 
Phil Gibson gives it to them quickly and accurately. 


EMIL BILL, Farm Editor brings showmanship to the farm. Raised on a farm, he later 


trouped 28 years in vaudeville circuits—thus makes the combination easy! Witty, 
personable and down-to-earth, he’s a consistent favorite with rural audiences. 


ASK FREE & PETERS 


PEORIA 


CBS Affiliate ¢ 5000 Watts 
Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. Reps. 


New Business 


Transition to armament will be the 
business keynote of 1951, with arms 
production rising rapidly as the year 
progresses and extra fillips given this 
trend in the event of further war set- 
backs. That is the expectation of the 
Board of Judges of Future Sales 
Ratings, the 300-man board of au- 
thorities in Government and business 
who decide the relative sales outlooks 
for the 100-plus industries listed on 
the next page. 

Although this is the later expecta- 
tion for 1951, the near-term prospects 
are analyzed as representing a period 
of relative plenty in civilian goods. 
Extremely heavy inventories of civil- 
ian goods, in fact, exists in numerous 
industries, reflecting the tremendous 
all-time-high activity in civilian goods 
production in the last six months as 
businessmen sought to load up before 
the armament effort bit deeply into 
the economy. 

Budgets and goods are far removed 
from one another, as_ businessmen 
discovered in 1950. Every day we 
read of the billions appropriated for 
armament in this country and to help 
our allies, but for months manufac- 
turers all over the nation have been 
asking, “Where are the armament 
orders ?” 


A Lot of Blueprints 


The answer is that it takes months 
to convert blueprint-planning into 
orders—and then it is months again 
before these orders are converted into 
goods. Actually, the tangible arma- 
ment production is only a little over 
where it was at a corresponding time 
last year. 

Arms procurement in the second 
half of 1950 was at an annual rate 
of only $15,000,000,000, including 
even overseas arms aid and stockpil- 
ing. This figure is only about 5% of 
the gross national product (total out- 
put of goods and services in this coun- 
try) of approximately a $285,000.- 
000,000 average annual rate in this 
period. 

Thus, it is evident how tremendous 
the output of civilian goods in 1950 
has been. Small wonder, with the new 
production records hit on all sides in 
civilian goods that the economy is 
heavily over-inventoried at the mo- 
ment. And, with armament encroach- 
ment grinding along slowly, the 


Board of Judges believes the situation 


104 


Sales Rating Board Forecasts: 
Highs as Country Arms 


will grow more heavily inventoried 
with civilian goods, rather than less, 
though only for the near future. 


Korean Crisis Overbuying 


A number of factors are indicated 
as justifying this expectation, includ- 
ing the enormous buying spree of last 
summer on the outbreak of war in 
Korea, the greater difficulty of buy- 
ing now as a result of tightening of 


instalment buying terms, higher 
taxes, and growing resignation to an 
emergency philosophy of “doing 
without.” 


For all the curtailments put into 
effect, therefore, civilian goods con- 
tinue to be produced in heavy volume 
—heavier, in fact, than demand. 
Eventually, however, there must be a 
substantial change, in view of the 
much greater push behind the arm- 
ament drive. The Government’s full 
budget requests have brought the pro- 
posed military outlay for the fiscal 
year to end June 30th to a grand 
total of $41,800,000,000. 

This total is more than half of the 
peak World War II military budget 
of nearly $80,000,000,000 in 1945, 
when the country had 12,364,000 in 
uniform, and it is quite a contrast to 
the recent $15,000,000,000 annual 
rate of deliveries of armament prod- 
ucts and talk of a 3,000,000-man 


army. 
Non-durables to the Fore 


It probably will not be till some 
time late this year before the actual 
deliveries of defense products, includ- 
ing tanks, planes, ammunition, etc., 
catch up with the armament budget. 
For example, one of the earliest 
placed tank orders of major signific- 
ance (and placed in December, at 
that) went to American Locomotive 
Co., but that company’s officials in- 
dicate it will take several months to 
tool up and build an assembly line 
before progress can be made on these 
deliveries, 

An almost frantic pace is called for, 
however, and orders for armament 
are likely to pour into the economy 
in the near future. Employment, 
therefore, is likely to top all records, 
and with wages high so, too, will in- 
comes reach new highs, even though 
taxes also increase. 

With full employment, counting 


as employes those producing civilian 
goods, the workers in defense indus- 
tries and people in military service, 
the national income might be as much 
as $25,000,000,000 above current 
levels, which exceed a new high peak 
of $226,000,000,000. 

As the year advances, therefore, the 
ratio between civilian goods available 
and income available is expected to 
broaden considerably in favor of in- 
come. Production of civilian soft 
goods is expected to be maintained 
far better than hard goods, which use 
more of the materials wanted for 
production of armaments. The pres- 
ent surpluses of hard goods inven- 
tories are expected to disappear grad- 
ually, though a substantial production 
is expected to be continued, even with 
a very large armament program. 

This expectation reflects the great 
buildup of the nation’s producing 
capacity in the past decade. Thus, our 
gross national product in 1940 to- 
taled $100,477,000,000. At the height 
of the war in 1945 it was $213,120, 
000,000, and now it is $285,000- 
000,000. Even deducting a $50,000- 
000,000 total for armament spend- 
ing, that still leaves an enormous 
$235,000,000,000 total of civilian 
product! 


Sales Trends Rated 


For all the trends to arms, the 
sales outlooks for individual indus- 
tries vary greatly. Also, reflecting 
current inventory accumulations of 
civilian goods, the near-term sales 
outlooks of individual industries dif- 
fer substantially from the long-term. 
The complex, criss-crossing nature of 
controls and allocations are expected 
to have varying effects on the broad 
list of American industries. 

The ratings of the leading indi- 
vidual American industries on the fol- 
lowing page reflect the combined pro- 
phetic thinking of the Board of 
Judges of Future Sales Ratings. .\n- 
alyzed and edited by this competent 
jury of more than 300 economists, 
editors marketing and research men 
in the U.S. Government and private 
industry under the direction of Peter 
B. B. Andrews, former industrial 
economic adviser, War Product on 
Board, Washington, D.C., the fixal 
results are copyrighted and publis!ied 
exclusively in the January, Apvil, 
July and October issues. 
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Key to Relative Size Ratings 
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Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(All ratings are relative to the median (*%#&*), which 
indicates approximately a 5% increase in relation to 
the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
kk kKK—Best Relative Outlook 
kkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 

—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 

—Fair Relative Outlook 

—Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


A—tTen Billion Dollars and Over 

B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 
D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars 
E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars 


e, the G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 
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Advertising 
Air Conditioning 


Air Transportation ........ 
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Luggage 
Machine Tools 
Machinery (Agric.) 
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| Relative 


| Rating 
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eS Dre 
al Auto Sales (New) 
rea Auto Sales (Used) 
cing Auto Tires 
our Baking 
to- Banks (Revenue) 
ight Beer 
_ Building (Heavy) 
20,- Building (Residential) 
00,- Candy & Chewing Gum 
00.- Canned Fruits & Veg. .. 
al. Cereals 
Chemicals 
ous Cigarettes 
lian Cigars 
Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 
Coal (Anthracite) 
Coal (Bituminous) 
Coin Machine Sales ... 
Commercial Printing .. 
Cosmetics 
OS ee or 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores .... 
Diese! Engines 
Dinnerware 
Drugs & Medicines .... 
Dry Cleaning 
Education 
Electrical Equipment (Heavy) 
Electrical Equipment (Light) .... 
Exports 
Farming 
Flour 


Machinery (Ind'l.) 
Materials Handling 
Meats ' 
oo 
Metal Containers 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
ee 
Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment .............. | 
Oil Burners 
Oil (Cooking) 
Oil Equipment 
Packaging & Containers 
Paint 
Paper & Products 
PePEONOY MOMIG <n oscoene cic ees esis 
Photographic Supplies 
Physicians & Dentists 
Plastics 
Plumbing & Heating | 
Printing & Publishing Equip. ..... 
Radios 
Railroad Equipment 
Railroads 
Refrigerators 
Restaurants & Bars 
Rubber Products 
Security Financing 
Shipbuilding 
Shoes 
Silk Textiles 
Soap 
Soft Drinks 
Sports & Sporting Goods 
Steel & Iron 
Sugar 
Surgica! Equipment 
| Synthetic Textiles (Rayon, 
| Nylon, etc.) 
| Television 
| Toothpaste & Mouthwashes 
| Toys & Games 
| BS ee 
Travel & Vacations 
| Travel (Sea) 
| Trucks 
Utilities (Electric) 
| Utilities (Gas) 
| 
| 
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se Furnishings, (Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc.) .... 

ssehold Products (Misc.) . 
ports 
stalment Financing ..... 
surance 

elry & Watches .. 

ndries 
iguor (Alcoholic) 


Note: Future Sales Ratings are specially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


Audience and Sales Impact 


Data on Radio News Programs 


“Local” program ratings, obtained 
by research conducted only inside the 
station city, fail to measure the full 
size of the radio news program audi- 
ences. This is one of the findings in 
“Radio News Is Bigger Than You 
Think,” a 20-page booklet reporting 
the results of a survey among nearly 
3,000 radio families and just released 
by H. Preston Peters, president of 
Free & Peters, Inc., sponsors of the 
study. 

In the seven markets, which were 
scattered along the East Coast from 
New England to the deep South, in- 
terviews conducted by The Pulse, 
Inc., were equally divided among 
families living in the “city” area and 
families living in the “outside” area 
—surrounding satellite markets 25 to 
40 miles beyond the city limits. In 
the “outside” area, according to the 
study, news program ratings ranged 
from 19% to 28% higher than rat- 
ings in the city itself. 

Analyzing the five-minute news 
program broadcast four times a day, 
Monday through Saturday, the sur- 
vey reports that “it’s more than a 
program. It’s a habit that persists 
right through the day.” The booklet 
savs: “More than one out of four 


JOHN J. CORSON resigns as as- 
sistant business manager of The 
Washington Post to join McKinsey 
& Co., national management con- 
sulting firm, in Washington, D. C. 


listeners hear two or more of these 
broadcasts every day. More than half 
listen five or six days a week; more 
than four out of five listen three to 
six days a week.” 

Concerning the flow of news audi- 
ences, the investigation found much 
dial traffic, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing tables: 

Where the audience comes from- 


same other new 
station stations listeners 


Morning 61.9% 66% 31.5% 
Noon 58.3 10.5 31.2 
Evening 62.5 4.3 33.2 
Late-evening 51.8 5.7 42.5 
Where the audience goes to- 
same other turns 
station stations radio off 
Morning 67.7% 4.1% 28.2% 
Noon 71.8 5.4 22.8 
Evening 67.7 2.1 30.2 
Late-evening 61.0 4.1 34.9 


“In addition to the listeners who 
tune specifically to the news broad- 
cast,” says the report, “the sponsor 
inherits from the preceding program 
the listeners who stay on for the 
news.” 

Two of the cities investigated are 
places described as “mature television 
markets.” In each there are several 
television stations on the air from 
noon till late at night. News pro- 
gram ratings in television homes 
were found to be 73% as high as in 
non-I'V homes. 

Sponsors of the news programs 
were identified correctly by 57% of 
the listeners. While this would seem 
to imply sales impact of news pro- 
grams, the study went further. Re- 
spondents were divided into two 
groups: listeners and_ non-listeners. 
Each listener was matched with a 
non-listener—for age, sex, commun- 
ity, type of home, telephone status 
and monthly rental or home value. 
Thus the study isolated and measured 


"MR. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING" of 
the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, Sidney D. Kirkpatrick (left), edi- 
torial director of Chemical Engineering 
and of Chemical Industries, shows his 
newest chemical honors to Wallace F. 
Traendly (right), publisher of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
is also the past president of the AICE. 


actual sales results due to listening, 
While 19.7% of the non-listeners 
bought the advertised brand, 29.6% 
—50% more—of the listeners bought 
the advertised brand. More directly, 
in every 1,000 listener homes there 
are 296 buyers of the advertised 
brand as against 197 buyers in the 
same number of non-listener homes. 
More frequent listening was re 
flected in increased purchases of the 
brand advertised through radio news 
programs. 

“Radio News Is Bigger Than You 
Think” is the latest of a series of 
continuing research — contributions 
published by Free & Peters, two pre- 
vious studies being “Summer Radio 
Listening” and “Spot Radio Costs 
Less Today.” Copies of the new 
study may be obtained at no charge 
by writing to Free & Peters, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 
Za, 4. 


Prospects Become 
Designers 


The scale model idea has now 
been put to work by Landers, Frary 


WILLIAM A. CORDINGLEY is 
promoted from assistant to national 
advertising director of The Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Star and Tribune 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL! Nestled like a gleaming jewel in the 


ree rolling hills of Hollywood, California, this beautiful 
irk amphitheatre ranks among the world’s finest. Here 
audiences of thousands gather regularly to 
: oo ™ \ enjoy musical, dramatical and religious pageantry wnder the 
ort stars. Although attendance approaches the quarter 
¥ \ ANS the EF \ million mark each year, this total is considerably 


less than the average one day city and trading zone 


circulation of the Los Angeles Evening Herald and Express. . 


the largest newspaper in the largest city in Western 


Se. 
“> 


< America. Wise advertisers use it regularly and reap rich rewards. 


«tne HERALD-EXPRESS 
Los Angeles’ BIG\_Evernd \. NEWSpaper | 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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GEORGE M. NEIL, business man- 
ager of The Philadelphia Inquirer 
since 1947, named general manager. 
He became associated with Triangle 
of which the 
Philadelphia newspaper is a division, 
in 1945 as assistant to the general 
Trade Publications Div. 


Publications, Inc., 


manager, 


& Clark on its Select-A-Range, 
which in itself was a design innova- 
tion several years ago. The scale 
models, % actual size, are used by 
dealers in their windows to attract 
traffic, in the store to permit on-the- 
spot kitchen planning, and to dem- 
onstrate the interchangeability of the 
Select-A-Range parts. 


BAB's Magazine Circulation 
Book For Broadcasters 


County-by-county circulation fig- 
ures for eight magazines have been 
compiled into one large seven and 
one-half pound volume which is now 
being mailed by the Broadcast Adver- 
tising Bureau to all member radio 
stations of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. With this one refer- 
ence volume and BMB figures, com- 
parisons can be made for any county 
in the United States between radio 
“circulation and circulation of om- 
ans Home. Companion, Collier’s, 
The American Magazine, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Country Gentleman, Life, 
or Look magazines. Magazine cir- 
culation figures for communities over 
2,500 population are also included. 

The volume has been prepared for 
station use in emphasizing compara- 
tive radio and m: agazine coverage in 
station area counties and in encour- 
aging local representatives of na- 
tional advertisers to influence greater 
investment of national advertising 
budgets in spot radio. 

Buyers of advertising can use the 
volume for similar coverage compari- 
sons in media selections. Copies of 
the “County by County Comparison 
of Magazine Circulation” are avail- 


able to advertising agencies at $7.50 


each. 
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TV Sets Multiplied By 
bore Than 2!/2 Last Year 


An estimated 9,845,300 television 
sets were installed in American 
homes as of December 1, 1950, ac- 
cording to Hugh M. Beville, Jr., 
NBC director of plans and research. 

This estimate indicates a gain of 
676,000 over the total reported for 
November 1. 

With the addition of sets sold dur- 
ing the final month of the year, the 
U.S. total will be approximately 10,- 
500,000 as of January 1, 1951. A 
year ago there were an estimated 
3,950,000 sets in U. S. homes. This 
increase of about six and one-half 
million TV _ receivers during 1950 
was accompanied by an increase of 
nine new television stations. Mr. Be- 
ville points out that the number of 
television cities connected by cable or 
relay has increased from 26 to 47 
during the year. Of all TV homes, 
85% are now served by these con- 
nected facilities. 


ELECTED vice-presidents of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer: H. Earl Butcher (left), 
Eastern advertising manager and Oscar 
M. Dugger (right), Western advertising 


manager. They plan to make their respec- 
tive headquarters in N.Y.C. and Chicago. 


New Service At 
Cowan & Dengler 


Cowan & Dengler, Inc., long ad- 
vocates of the fee system,, rather than 
the 15% commission, for advertising 
agencies, have established a Research 
and Copy Counsel Department. The 
new service will be under direction 
of Frank E. Fehlman, former vice- 
president of Lord & Thomas and 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert. 


Business Takes Beating in 
Pittsburgh News Stoppage 


How Pittsburgh, newspaperless 
for six and a half weeks during last 
October and November, suffered seri- 
ous dislocations ia both its business 
and community life, is told by the 


Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Associction, 
in a full-page advertisement prepared 
for use by its member newspapers. 

Quoting businessmen and citizens 
from all walks of life, the ad high- 
lights the story of how Pittsburgh 
became a virtual “city in the dark’ 
when a strike of mailroom employes 
shut down its three dailies, the /itts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, the Pittshurgh 
Press, and the Pittsburgh Post-Gaz. 
ette. 

The ad’s heading, ‘““What happens 
when newspapers don’t hit town?” 
is answered with a bar chart showing 
that Pittsburgh’s department store 
sales in October were down 8.6% { 
from October, 1948, while in the 
three preceding months of this year 
sales were running well ahead of 
1948. The figures, compiled by the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Bureau of 
Business Research, are based on a 
comparison with 1948 because major 
coal and steel strikes in late 1949 
“make 750-49 comparisons — unin- 
formative.” 

Further indications of how busi- 
ness, without newspapers, “takes 2 
beating,” are presented by a series of 
quotes by representatives of varied 
lines of business. Franklin Bell, ad- 
vertising director of H. J. Heinz Co., 
declaring that an “unfillable gap in 
our individual and community lives” 
resulted from the lack of newspapers, 
says: “As a national advertiser, | 
know that newspapers’ absence has 
been an irreparable loss to Pitts- 
burgh business.” 

H. L. Gefsky, general manager of 
the Rand-Rexall drug store chain, is 
quoted: “With no newspaper ads, 
sales of heavily promoted items 
dropped to nil. Less traffic downtown 
hit us hard, too.” 

Glenn Knickerbocker, district 
manager of the Kroger grocery chain, 
declared: ‘No paper here should 
have any trouble selling space after 


BRIG. GEN. FRANK L. HOWLEY 
Retired, former U. S. Military Gov- 
ernor and U. S. Commandant Berlin 
Allied Kommandatura, joins The 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, in 


a general administrative capacity. 
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convenience . . United Insurance Com- 
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ne GRAPH Soundwriting System. 
wing “We have substantially reduced the 
store cost of dictation and transcription by 
5% | utilizing machine dictation. Since stand- 
the ardizing on AUDOGRAPH equipment, how- 
year ever,” says Mr. G. Blair Hiser, Vice- 
| of Presidentand General Attorney of United 
the Insurance Co., “‘we have increased our effi- 
u of ciency and output by about 20% over pre- 
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eas message -handling system it makes possible. 
Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company— 
established 1891—originators of the Tele ~phone Pay 
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ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 
® 
AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal @ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
cities of the U. S. See your Classified Telephone opens 
Directory—under ‘‘Dictating Machines.’ Canada: & Send me Booklet T-l “Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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this... . I say if you want to prove 
newspapers value, just do without 
them.” 

Other citizens, prominent and 
average alike, reported on the void 
created in Pittsburgh by the news- 
paper strike. 

Mayor David L. Lawrence, stat- 
ing that without newspapers the peo- 
ple’s “effectiveness as citizens is re- 
stricted,” declared: ‘No news is 
really the worst news we can have.” 

A housewife said: “Somehow I’m 
buying only bare necessities, because 
there are no ads to tell me where the 
bargains are.” 

Especially hard hit was the city’s 
annual Community Chest campaign, 


Heads White Rock 


Alfred Y. Morgan has been elected 
president of the White Rock Corporation, 
New York, producers of sparkling water, 
ginger ale and flavored beverages. Mr. 
Morgan and 268,873 other men of action 
throughout American business read The 
Wall Street Journal daily. (Advt.) 


METEOR 8x10 


GLOSSY PHOTOS’ 


IN LOTS OF 1,000 


IN LOTS i 

OF 10,000... 5c METEOR 
PHOTO CO. 
4631 Oakman Bivd. 


vetroit 4, michigan 


Faithful reproduction from 
black-and-white prints, nega- 


| 
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tives, sketches or artwork. 


which was in progress during the 
newspaper stoppage. The drive had 
to be extended beyond the scheduled 
period, according to R. Templeton 
Smith, campaign chairman. “On the 
day newspapers resumed,” he stated, 
“we should have had 95% of our 
goal, but we were under 75%.” 

According to the advertisement: 
“Department store sales lagged, de- 
spite all-out emergency promotion 
efforts. Scores of other downtown 
stores—advertisers and non-advertis- 
ers alike—felt the loss of the mass 
trafic-building power of daily news- 
paper advertising. Football games, 
theaters, night clubs saw boxoffice 
hopes go glimmering. Real estate 
men waited for prospects who never 
came. Men sought jobs and jobs 
sought men with little luck: there 
were no classified ads to bring the 
right man and the right job to- 
gether. Business, big and small, took 
a beating.” 

A more detailed account of the 
“Pittsburgh story” will be told in a 
brochure now in preparation for dis- 
tribution to advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies, and to others upon re- 
quest to the Bureau of Advertising. 
It will include the full report of a 
survey made during the newspaper 
strike by Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, which 
studied both the business and social 
effects of the stoppage. 


GILES A. BAKER is promoted to 
sales vice-president of Brown and 
Bigelow. He had joined the adver- 
tising firm as a salesman in 1943. 


is Your Ad Manager in 
ABP's 1951 Ad Contest? 


Sales managers will be wanting to 
know whether the advertising man- 
agers in their companies are in this 
competition. Aside from winning 
plaques and prizes, competitors in the 
Associated Business Publications’ 


OUTDOOR PUNCH in point-of-purchase 
size is produced for Hamm Brewing Co., 
by Inland Lithograph Co., Chicago. Only 
37" by 17!/.", the display pieces are re- 
placeable in the aluminum wall frames. 


1951 national competition for adver- 
tising in business papers will patently 
be shooting for optimum efficiency in 
their companies’ sales efforts. 

An annual project since 1942, 
ABP’s competitions are conducted to 
spotlight the best planning and use 
of all elements in a business paper ad, 
for the end purpose of better serving 
readers, advertisers, and publishers. 

As in 1950, this year’s competition 
includes two separate contests: one 
for advertising in industrial, institu- 
tional and professional publications; 
another in merchandising publica- 
tions. Awards to prize-winners in 
the industrial contest will be pre- 
sented in Pittsburgh next April. The 
merchandising and prize-winners will 
be awarded in New York City, also 
next April. 

Announcements of ABP’s 1951 
contests, with contest rules and de- 
tails for entering campaigns, may be 
obtained by writing to the Associ- 
ated Business Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Closing date for entries in both con- 
tests is January 31, 1951. 


“Jessie's Notebook" Now 
In N. Y. World-Telegram 


The New York World-Telegran 
and The Sun is now carrying Le 
Both Features’ “Jessie’s Notebook.” 
The national advertising feature ap- 
pears each Wednesday in the New 
York City newspaper. Thus adding 
600,000 reader-families to its roster 
of newspaper audiences, “Jessie s 
Notebook” now totals a weekly c 
culation of 18,620,000, appearing ‘1 
124 dailies in 80 key markets. 
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Se!l Defense Orders? 
Catalog Can Help 


This furniture maker ap- 
plies tested ideas to new 
problem. 


ontrary to popular opinion, it’s | 
necessary and it’s sound sales strategy | 


to use tested sales techniques in order 
to locate and 


orders. 


\ case in point is T. Baumritter | 


Co. Inc., New York, peacetime man- 


secure defense type | 


ufacturers of bedroom, dining room | 


and living room furniture. 


Baumritter is equipped to make | 
products from wood, metal, and to | 


upholster or sew them. The com- 
pany has just issued a catalog of its 
facilities, the idea being to help those 
who handle defense orders to match 
their requirements with Baumritter’s 
facilities. 

“So many times we businessmen,” 
declares N. §S. Ancell, treasurer, 
“wait for the Government to prod 
us into action and a great deal of 


valuable time is lost, which could be . 


gained by taking action ourselves to 
further this new huge war prepared- 
ness project.” 


What to Say 


The 16-page Baumritter catalog, 
letter-size for easy reference filing, 
tells prospective 
that the company, founded in 1932, 
has 11 wood and _ metalworking 
plants, and that last vear its civilian 
sales volume ran to $10 million. It 
points out that plants are located 
in widely separated, non-strategic 
areas, close to raw materials sup- 
plies. The company proudly calls 
attention to its record of peaceful 
labor relations—14 years without a 
strike. 

Saumritter employs the pictorial as 
well as factual approach in listing 
it’s facilities. It’s plants are spotted 
on a map, and there are a large 
number of photographs of plant 
scenes. The text details the kinds 
and the capacities of its equipment. 

Baumritter makes it easy for pros- 
pective defense customers to know 
whether the company could make a 
desired product. Under the heading 
“What Can We Make?” Baumritter 
hes an “airplane parts” to “work- 
stands” listing of dozens of possible 
p: oducts. 


And like all good pieces of sales 
literature, the catalog tells prospects 
where to find the nearest Baumritter 
es office. 


/ 
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defense customers | 


branch offices 
for busy bankers 


JAMES J. GANUN, vice president of New York’s Chase National Bank, believes 
in getting his facts first hand. That’s why he’s on the deck of this Swedish 
freighter, deep in conversation with its skipper. From contacts like these, Mr. 
GaNun keeps in close touch with conditions in foreign trade for customers of 
Chase National and customers of correspondent banks all over the world. 


CHASE NATIONAL’S officers manage to find their way into many a different 
100k and cranny. Here, for instance, is James P. Roach 2nd vice president, (right) 
getting some sawdust on his shoes and some mighty important first hand informa- 
tion on the meat business—all for the benefit of Chase National customers. 


FROM NORTH TO SOUTH, East to West, fair weather or foul, you’ll 
find the banker in many strange places, digging up information for 
the benefit of his customers. Whether it be on the deck of a freighter 
or in a meat packer’s cold room, the banker is perfectly at home for 
his main aim is to know as much as possible about business condi- 
tions that may affect his customers’ products or services. That’s why 
he keeps an alert ear to the ground and an inquisitive eye on his 
journal, BANKING magazine, 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


... Your Good Friend, the Banker 
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Will Govern- 
ment Curbs 
Limit Building 


in 1951? 

Eminent building 

economist tells how January Issue 
and why building 


will flourish—if not 
boom—this year. See 


. BUILDING 
2g. MA BSNS PSS SUPPLY NEWS 


E 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
LINES WANTED 


Desire to represent several good manu- 
facturers of office equipment and/or 
materials in New Yor metropolitan 
irea. Have had 15 years experience in 
field selling both to industry and govern 
ment. Am member of Office Exccutives 
Association of New York and New York 
Sales Executives Club. . . Now sales 
manager for leading office machine com 
pany but am going into business for 


myself. Present employer knows of my 
plans. Replies held confidential. Reply 
to Box 2759, Sales Management, 38¢ 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 


SALES OR GENERAL MANAGER available. 
25 years successful management and sales ex- 
perience with large and medium size manufac- 
turers of rubber and automotive parts. Have 
created effective programs for automotive after- 
market. Equipped to devise successful sales plans 
under ‘emergency’ market conditions. Can secure 
major oil company, jobber and manufacturer 
business, Accustomed to handling all phases of 
selling and distribution, including advertising and 
sales promotion. Earnings over $12,000 annually, 
commensurate wth performance. Box 2760, Sales 
none 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


Woitle Writ 


—_ ** < 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


How Many Flashlights and Dry 
Batteries Do Southern Families 
Use? The Progressive Farmer found 
out by surveying farm iamily sub- 
scribers in 14 southern states. Find- 
ings reveal that 97.4% own one 
or more flashlights and they average 
almost two per family. Nationally ad- 
vertised brands of flashlights and 
batteries are first choice, and price 
has less influence than quality or 
brand reputation. Most buyers pur- 
chase two batteries at a time, al- 
though many report buying * from 
three to six usually, and some buy 
up to a case of 48. Forty percent own 
radios which can be operated by bat- 
teries. More than 77% of battery- 
operated radios are home type—con- 
sole and table models—with minia- 
ture and _ portable types totaling 
20.4%. In farm radios, mail and/or 
chain store brands have a large share 
of returns. Use of hearing aids is re- 
ported by 2.2%, with a pioneer in 
the field predominating the brands. 
For copies of the detailed report, 
write to Frank S. Green, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Oil Producing Market Guide: 
A 30-page book on the domestic and 
export oil producing industry pub- 
lished by World Oil and The Com- 
posite Catalog. It analyzes opportun- 
ities for equipment sales in explora- 
tion, drilling, production and _ pipe- 
lines; lists who drills U.S. wells, who 
owns U.S. rigs, who owns U.S. oil 
production, who builds U.S. pipe- 
lines; forecasts pumping equipment 
expenditures ; shows World Oil’s paid 
subscriber coverage in parallel break- 
down for each division of the oil pro- 
ducing industry. Activitv-wise, the 
study indicates that 1950 was the 
greatest drilling year in history, sur- 
passing the peak year of 1949. An 
estimated 150,000 feet of hole was 


drilled during 1950. ‘This high level 
of activity is expected to continue 
into 1951. Write to Frank Murphy, 
Promotion Manager, The Gulf Pub- 
lishing Co., Post Office Box 2608, 
Houston 1, Tex. 


Probability Sampling: A compre- 
hensive discussion of this subject has 
been put out by National Analysts, 
Inc. A group of the nation’s sam- 
pling authorities participated in the 
panel discussions which are reported 
in full: Samuel S. Wilks, Princeton 
University; W. Edwards Deming, 
Bureau of the Budget; William N. 
Hurwitz, Bureau of the Census; 
George Katona, University of Michi- 
gan; Arnold J. King, National An- 
alysts, Inc.; Frederick Stephen, 
Princeton University; Alfred N. 
Watson, The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Write to National Analysts, Inc., 
1425 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


Male vs Female Influence in Buy- 
ing and Brand Selection: Volume 
II of a report prepared by the Re- 
search Department of the Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., for True maga- 
zine. The first report was published 
in 1948; this one adds classifications 
uninvestigated in the first study: 
automobiles, men’s apparel, durable 
consumer goods, sports and recrea- 
tion equipment and gift items. Find- 
ings prove men to be of overwhe!m- 
ing importance in both selection and 
purchase of practically all clothing, 
although women are assumed tc be 
of greater importance. This is ‘rue 
also of selection of gifts for women. 
Almost 50 products, reflecting the 
percentage distribution of both pur- 
chasing and brand selection by sex 
are presented. Write to Carl R. Gis 
ler, Director of Research, Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 67 West 44th 5t., 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Advertising Checking Bureau .......... 2 
A y: Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Acro Mayflower Transit Co. ........... 
Q Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 

Ak Beacon JOuredl . 2. cc ccccesscces 97 
. y:. Phil DiNuoscio Advertising 

American Magazine ........-eeseceeees 87 
Acency: Benton & Bowles 
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COMMENT 


WHEN YOU'RE IN DUTCH 


The headlines were big and the messages they carried 
undoubtedly caused thousands of heretofore satisfied 
users to get a queasy feeling. Recent news stories in New 
York told about the death in a short space of time of a 
number of people, the cause being attributed to faulty 
gas-fired refrigerators. Clearly, the manufacturer and the 
distributors of gas refrigerators were faced with a con- 
sumer relations problem of magnitude. 


The industry has met the problem head-on. Within a 
tew days after the news accounts of these deaths, the 
local papers carried a full-page advertisement from the 
Gas Refrigerator Distributors, Inc., urging people who 
had any reason to suspect faulty performance of their 
gas refrigerator to contact their service dealer. A list of 
dealers, together with their telephone numbers, was given. 


The broadside approach was then followed up with a 
direct mail piece delivered to the occupant of each .apart- 
ment with a gas refrigerator. A list of dealers was en- 
closed along with a letter stating: 


‘Like all home appliances, your gas refrigerator needs 
occasional checkup and servicing to provide the most 
satisfactory, safe and efficient operation millions of 
gas refrigerators have been sold during the past 25 years, 
most of which are still in use...” 


When you're in trouble with the public, no matter 
what the pros and cons are, the best remedy is a straight- 
forward approach. And advertising was the tool with 
which to quickly provide the public with help and _ re- 
assurance. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


The Grand Union Co., a chain grocer which also 
operates some 900 retail routes, now has about 75 route 
saleswomen—all added since Korea. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, for years, has been selling its 
‘Specialized Application for Employment”’ blank to help 
the sales chief evaluate prospective salesmen—in the past 
few weeks requests never have been heavier for a sample 
form. (We'll be glad to send one to you free). 


And sales managers tell us about some of their best 
salesmen, many being groomed for higher positions, 
who've jumped the fence for greener pastures. 


\ll of this means that the manpower problem is staring 
us in the face—and demanding a solution. 


1951 is not likely to be 1941 all over again. 


The military services and war industries will drain 
away both active and potential sales manpower. But that 
doesn’t mean that the sales function should cease, nor 
that it is impossible to make alternative arrangements to 
secure the people to carry out necessary jobs in sales 
departments. 
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The sales manager probably will—and should—put up 
a stiffer fight with top management than a decade ago 
for authority to maintain an active sales force, even 
though it may be necessary to shift the individuals mak. 
ing up the sales staff. 


Grand Union has turned to women . . . others are 
drawing upon older men and some, of course, will 
let their sales force drift away because management has 
no manpower plan, or fails to acquaint its salesmen with 
what management will do IF steps one, two, three, etc. 
occur in the war. 


Should you be worrying so hard about materials short- 
ages that you haven’t taken up the manpower problem 
you ll perhaps be startled at the suggestion that your 
salesmen — and their families —are worrying about 
whether you have a plan. 


“6 Steps to Ease War-Induced Worries that Now 
Grip Your Salesmen,” the timely article on page 84, 
of this issue, provides some concrete ideas on how you 
can lick that part of the manpower problem over which 
you yourself have control. The solution to this problem 
will take a load from your shoulders and will go a long 
way to take that hard lump of fear out of the stomachs 
of your men and their families. 


FOXHOLE COPY AGAIN? 


Let’s look over the shoulder of E. B. Weiss, director 
of merchandising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., who's 
been doing a little looking himself at the back files of 
World War II advertising. He points out in the current 
Grey Matter that many of these ads clearly mirrored: 


1. Maudlin—strictly phoney—sentiment. 


_" , ; _ 

2. Every sympton of somebody having “loads of fun 

° 7 . ‘6 = ’ : ee 

preparing ads which “thank goodness” didn’t “have to 
deal with merchandise. 


3. Almost a total lack of strategical planning —- so 
many of these campaigns were completely tactical, and 
not brilliant tacts at that. 


4. A deliberate aim to prepare a text that could be 
used in pulpits, by radio commentators, newspaper edi- 
torials, etc. 


- ‘ce , ” 
5. A “follow-the-leader” tendency—there were “wav°s 

of “foxhole” copy, then “waves” of “unselfish servi 

copy, “waves” of “postwar dream products” copy, etc. 


Merchandiser Weiss asks: “Will this happen again?” 
And then he answers, “On a more limited scale—\°s. 
We're afraid—ves.” 
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